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AERE PERENNIUS.—IL. 


BY E. J. N. WALLIS. 


Wir the coming of Gordon to 
Khartoum, the Bordein entered on 
the most exacting chapter of her 
career. From the day Hicks and 
his army were wiped out in Kor- 
dofan till the curtain came down 
in a January dawn fifteen months 
later, Khartoum was a beleaguered 
city. Through all those months 
of siege the Bordein had no single 
day of respite from active service, 
except when she was lying in dock 
recovering from her wounds. 

Although there were nine other 
steamers in the Khartoum fleet, 
the Bordein was always given the 
lion’s share of the work. She was 
one of the largest—all of 130 feet 
in length—and, incredible as it may 
seem today, she had the fastest 
turn of speed. 

The steamers might not be an 
impressive lot, but they were to 
prove of immense importance in 
the conduct of the siege. Lying 
at the junction of the two Niles, 
Khartoum had a fighting chance 
of holding out so long as she could 
control the three waterways. Com- 
mand of the two branch Niles 





meant foraging expeditions and 
supplies of food for the town. 
The main Nile was the one remain- 
ing artery of communication with 
the north. On the success or 
failure of the fleet depended the 
life of Khartoum and its garrison. 
How well the steamers did their job 
is clear from the simple fact that 
de Coetlogan and Gordon between 
them were able to hold the town 
for over a year. The Mahdi and 
his dervishes might be supreme 
on land: the Bordein and her 
sister ships never for a single day 
lost control of the rivers. 
Realising, long before Gordon 
arrived, how much would depend 
on the steamers during the days 
ahead, de Coetlogan had brought 
the fleet up to concert pitch and 
kept it there. Day after day, in 
twos and threes, the steamers left 
the dockyards on patrol duty. In 
January came their first brush with 
the enemy. By building a bridge 
of boats across the Blue Nile the 
dervishes had made their first and 
only serious challenge on _ the 
water. The bridge was a threat 
A 
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to his communication with the 
garrison and granary at Sennar, 
and de Coetlogan sent out the 
Bordein and Abbas with orders to 
destroy it. Both banks were 
strongly held by the enemy. Every 
belt of trees gave cover to hundreds 
of dervishes armed with rifles taken 
from the dead on the field of 
Sheikan. For the first few miles 
the steamers had to face a heavy 
fire from Hicks’ guns, mounted 
now in mud-built forts and served 
by dervish crews. Mile by mile 
the enemy were shelled from their 
positions, till the steamers were in 
sight of the bridge; but at this 
point the fire from the banks 
became so intense that they could 
xet no nearer. The dervish marks- 
manship was deplorable, but the 
hail of shells was so thick that 
sooner or later a gunner must find 
his mark. The steamers retired, 
but they had gained their point. 
The dervishes had suffered heavily, 
and it upset them. The bridge had 
been the cause, so the bridge must 
go. A few days later it was quietly 
removed, and the way to Sennar 
was open again. 

De Coetlogan had done his job 
thoroughly. On 18th February 
1884 he handed over his command 
to Gordon with good reason to 
be proud of his work. The land 
defences were strong and efficient ; 
the fleet in high fettle, its command 
of the rivers unimpaired. 

The mere fact of Gordon’s coming 
seemed to change the whole tone of 
Khartoum. His reputation had 
long been almost mythical, and 
his name alone was enough to 
put fresh life and hope into the 
garrison. To the natives, now as in 
earlier days, his dynamic presence 
was irresistible. Aged dervishes 
still recall how, often despite them- 
selves, men would go down before 
his blazing sincerity. Bravado 
might lead them to decry him 
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behind his back, but when they met 
him face to face they were helpless. 

Power, the ‘Times’ correspon- 
dent, himself did not need long to 
make up his mind. Within four 
days he was writing, ‘ Gordon is 
a most lovable character. Quiet, 
mild, gentle, and strong. He is so 
humble, too. The way he pats you 
on the shoulder and says, ‘ Look 
here, dear fellow, now what do you 
advise ?’ would make you love 
him.” And again a few days 
later, “‘I i1ike Gordon more and 
more every day. He has a most 
lovable manner and _ disposition 
and is so kind to me. He is glad 
if you show the smallest desire to 
help him in his great trouble. 
How one man could have dared 
to attempt his task I wonder. 
One day of his work and bother 
would kill another man, yet he is 
so cheerful at breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner ; but I know he suffers 
fearfully from low spirits. I hear 
him walking up and down his room 
all night. It is next to mine. It 
is only his great piety carries him 
through.” 

With the townsfolk it was the 
same story. Crowds waited out- 
side the Palace gates every day to 
see him come out. Women pressed 
forward to lift his feet and kiss 
them. The result was often disas- 
trous, for Gordon was slight of 
build. Twice in one morning he 
had both feet jerked from under 
him at the same moment and was 
laid even with the dust. 

“He is the Dictator here,” 
writes Power in a later letter. “It 
is wonderful that one man could 
have such an _ influence over 
two hundred thousand people. 
Numbers of women flock here 
every day to ask him to touch 
their children to cure them.” 
Power’s enthusiasm is understand- 
able, but it seems to have run 
away with his population figures. 
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It may perhaps be asked what 
all this has to do with the Bordein. 
The answer is that the siege of Khar- 
toum is the background against 
which her story must be told, 
and every aspect of the siege is 
dominated by the personality of 
this one man. His vivid touch 
clothed all he did and all he wrote 
about with a lively significance, 
no matter how trivial it might be ; 
and even the Bordein becomes 


almost a living thing in his 
hands. 
Gordon’s instructions were to 


evacuate the Sudan, and he would 
not have been so severely criticised 
for failing to carry them out had 
it been generally realised that 
during his first few weeks in Khar- 
toum he directed his energies 
wholly to that one end. The 
dervishes had not yet settled 
down in earnest to starve him out. 
When they did, the grim business 
of holding the town against them 
put any further serious thought 
of evacuation out of the question. 
The first to go were the wives and 
families of the Egyptian and other 
officials, and they were followed 
by large numbers of the garrison 
who had gone sick. The Bordein, 
acting as transport and escort 
combined, was kept working at 
full stretch; but the process 
could not go on indefinitely. The 
steamers were soon needed nearer 
home. By March the dervishes 
were closing in on Khartoum. 
At the end of the month the 
town was completely surrounded. 


Dervish Emirs and their hordes 


of warriors held every strategic 
point. To the south of the city 
they commanded the narrow stretch 
of country between the two Niles. 
Others were camped across the 
river to the north. The west bank 
of the main Nile was strongly held 
at Omdurman. Only the rivers 
still cut through the enemy lines. 
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For the next four months not a 
single day passed without the 
sound of firing. Spent bullets 
and casual long-range shells dropped 
into the town. The only practical 
result of this light-hearted bombard- 
ment was to make people jumpy. 
Though Gordon was quick to 
notice its effect, it is doubtful 
whether the dervishes themselves 
realised that they were waging 
a successful war of nerves. They 
were intrigued with their newly 
acquired ordnance, and it was 
good fun letting it off. 

During these first four months 
of intensive siege the steamers 
were too busily engaged with the 
enemy at close quarters to find 
time for long-distance foraging 
raids, and by the end of July 
provisions were beginning to run 
low. Fish pulled from the river 
during the night fetched five pounds 
apiece in the morning. Even dogs 
and cats were becoming scarce. 
An ingenious baker did a brisk 
trade with bread made from the 
fibrous trunks of palm trees, till 
his source of supply ran out. _ 

Then, just in time, there came 
a brief respite. One of the garrison 
officers, Mohamed Ali Pasha, led 
a successful sortie and routed the 
enemy near Eilafun. The im- 
mediate effect of this single reverse 
at a remote point of the circle was 
spectacular. The whole dervish 
army drew back to think things 
over. They were a mercurial lot, 
and they were badly shaken. For 
four years their master had con- 
sistently given them victory, and 
this new experience was not to 
their liking. 

Gordon took instant advantage 
of the breathing space. The 
steamers were sent off hurriedly 
up-stream to bring in grain. A 
market sprang up at Halfaya, 
across the river. ‘Trade, as ever, 
overrode ideology, and the country- 
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men began to bring in their produce. 
Business was brisk ; prices dropped 
and spirits rose. 

Then came disaster, swift and 
complete. The worthy hero of 
Eilafun, puffed up with adulation 
and craving another taste of the 
sweets of victory, marched out 
again to do battle in flagrant dis- 
obedience of Gordon’s orders. He 
was ambushed near the scene of 
his earlier triumph and the der- 
vishes made hay with him. It 
was the turning-point of the siege. 
The dispirited dervishes needed 
just such a fillip, and by presenting 
them with it the Pasha had played 
straight into the Mahdi’s hands. 
The enemy surged back to their 
former positions, and from that 
moment till the end the siege 
never again lifted for a day. 

Realising that unless help came 
soon his position would be almost 
hopeless, Gordon allowed himself 
to agree to a course that was 
later to bring him weeks of terrible 
self-reproach. It was Colonel 
Stewart who proposed that he, 
with Power and the Austrian 
Consul, should go down the Nile 
to Cairo. There they would 
describe the state of affairs in 
Khartoum and do what they could 
to speed up the Relief Expedition. 
With them would go all Gordon’s 
papers. It was a hard decision 
for Gordon to make. He knew 
that, even if they succeeded in 
getting through, it would be many 
a long day before he saw them 
again. If they failed, he must 
wait for the end alone. But the 
choice had been made and he 
steeled himself for the moment 
when he must go down with them 
to the quay. It came at last, and 
Gordon bade them good-bye. As 
the Abbas steamed slowly away 
the slight figure stood watching, 
a little apart from the crowd, 
until she was out of sight. Then 
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he turned and walked back to 


_ the great empty Palace alone. 


They were the last fellow- 
countrymen he ever saw, for in 
little over a week their mission 
had ended in black tragedy. Soon 
after passing the Abu Hamad 
Cataract the Abbas struck a rock 
and began to sink. Stewart barely 
had time to disable the gun and 
throw it overboard before they 
had to take to the ship’s boat 
and put ashore. What followed was 
perfectly natural to the country, 
and Stewart had no reason to 
suspect treachery. The Sheikh of 
a village near-by came to them 
and asked what he could do to 
help. Would he find camels that 
they might go on their way? He 
would ; but first they must come 
to his village and rest. It would 
be prudent, he thought, if they 
came unarmed. His people were 
simple folk who might be scared 
at the sight of firearms. When 
they came to the door of his house 
the Sheikh stood aside to let them 
pass in. As he turned to join 
them he made a quick signal to 
the villagers loafing among the 
huts. Stewart and his companions 
were guests in a land where hos- 
pitality is almost a sacred duty. 
A few minutes later their bodies 
were drifting down the river. 

The Sudan had played cat-like 
with Power as it had with Gessi 
years before. Turning back to 
his earlier letters for the last time 
we can feel the pathos of his 
cheerful reflections on his ‘ narrow 
squeak’ from death with Hicks 
in Kordofan. ‘“ You see _ this 
dysentery that I cursed and swore 
at so much saved my life; and 
once out of the fire, always out 
of the fire.’ The Sudan has a 
way of getting the last word. 

Nearly two months were to pass 
before the Bordein, which had 
carried both Gessi and Power to 
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a few more weeks of life, brought 
news of this latest disaster to 
Khartoum; but for her they 
were among the busiest of the 
whole siege. 

A few days before Stewart’s 
departure Gordon had sent the 
Bordein and Tel El Howein up 
the Blue Nile to bring grain from 
the large supplies he knew were 
still lying in the granary at Sennar. 
He was taking a risk, but grain 
he must have, and quickly. The 
steamers made the journey safely, 
but they did not bring the grain 
that Gordon needed so desperately. 
Incredible as it may seem, they 
came back packed to the hatches 
with useless presents from the 
garrison at Sennar to their friends 
in Khartoum. It is difficult to 
fathom the Commander’s men- 
tality. He cannot for a moment 
have thought he could get away 
with it, and he knew he would 
have Gordon, of all people, to face. 
If he had any illusions about the 
manner of his reception, Gordon 
very quickly dispelled them. He 
was summarily dismissed almost 
before he came ashore, and Gordon 
sent the steamers straight back to 
Sennar. Their new Commander 
took no chances. He loaded up 
with four thousand sacks of grain 
and began the return journey to 
Khartoum. News had leaked out 
to the dervishes that the steamers 
really meant business this time, 
and they came under a heavy 
fire all the way back. 

Gordon was always in a fever 


‘of suspense whenever his steamers 


were in action. As a sapper he 
had a professional pride in them. 
As a soldier he realised their vital 
importance. “It is our Navy,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ which has, humanly 
speaking, saved us.” He knew 
only too well how vulnerable they 
were. He described them as so 
much crockery. He was proud 





of the hundreds of bullet marks 
that plastered their hulls, but he 
dreaded the effect of the Mahdi’s 
guns. He assessed each steamer 
as worth two thousand men to 
him. A single shell could send 
the equivalent of nearly three 
battalions to the bottom. 

As soon as the Bordein and her 
companion were sighted off Gereif, 
Gordon went up to the Palace 
roof and watched them run the 
gauntlet of the long line of dervish 
forts outside the town. Anyone 
who has read his journals will 
remember his queer trick of jotting 
down his thoughts and reactions 
as they came to him, whatever 
the time and place. So now he 
sat down and wrote, “4 P.M.— 
Steamers from Sennar in sight. 
Now we shall all be together again, 
thank God.” Then he returned 
to his restless pacing of the roof, 
pausing at each turn to put up 
his telescope and watch the steamers 
fighting through the turmoil of 
leaping water and bursting shells. 
He handed his telescope to his 
orderly, as he says, “ sickened unto 
death.” 

A few minutes later they were 
safely alongside the quay, and 
Gordon hurried down to see the 
extent of the damage for himself. 
The Bordein had been struck by 
two shells, one very close to the 
water-line. Only her commander’s 
ingenuity in plugging the hole 
with old tenting had saved her. 
The sight of the rent was a shock 
to Gordon: “Our steamers are 
about the same consistency as the 
Thames steamboats, so you may 
imagine the risk there is in putting 
them under artillery fire. . .. It 
is not comfortable to see a hole 
through which you could push 
your head and shoulders, and that 
not a foot above the water-line.” 
The shell had smashed through 
the hull, burst against the plating 
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on the far side, and killed two 
dervish deserters who were sleeping 
peacefully in the hold through the 
terrific din around them. The 
crack of doom will find many an 
Arab asleep, and it will not disturb 
them. 

Apart from the more serious 
damage, Gordon was distressed 
by the state of affairs on board. 
““My beautiful steamers, which 
used to be comparatively sweet, 
now smell like badgers. ... We 
have painted the steamers up; 
they are whited sepulchres.” 

He dared not send them up 
to Sennar again, but a fresh turn 
of events soon brought other work 
for the Bordein to do. Rumours 
were beginning to filter through 
that the Relief Expedition was 
on its way. Gordon acted with 
characteristic promptness. He 
would divide his fleet and send 
part of it down to Shendi to help 
in the advance on Khartoum. 
It was a courageous step, but it 
was not taken on a sudden impulse. 
He sat down and thought it out 
deliberately, and, as usual, he 
did his thinking on paper. The 
Mahdi, so he thought, had no 
guns north of Khartoum. There- 
fore the steamers would be safer 
if they went to Shendi; and the 
fighting column might find them 
useful in the final dash for Khar- 
toum. Meanwhile, he would carry 
on as best he could with the 
steamers left behind. 

The three to go were the Sajfia, 
Mansurah, and Tel El Howein. 
The Bordein, being his fastest 
vessel, he kept as his connecting 
link. It is a safe guess that 
there was another and more per- 
sonal reason: she was his favourite. 

The flotilla left Khartoum on 
30th September under the com- 
mand of Nushi Pasha, who had 
already proved his worth as leader 
of the second expedition to Sennar. 
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A week later they arrived at Shendi, 
but nearly four months were to 
pass before the Relief Expedition 
reached them. The story of how 
Nushi and his men stuck out those 
four months of fighting and wait- 
ing, cooped up in the tiny steamers, 
often under fire from the banks 
and subjected to the strain of 
constant alertness, is an epic in 
itself. The steamers, at any rate, 
had not failed. 

It was a busy time for the 
Bordein. She was endlessly at 
work patrolling the rivers or carry- 
ing mails and reinforcements to 
the steamers at Shendi. Scraps 
with the dervishes were everyday 
affairs, and the Bordein was in- 
variably in the thick of them, 
whether Gordon liked it or not. 
On Ist October she was away 
up the Blue Nile driving back 
the drifting clouds of dervish 
horsemen who had ventured too 
near the ramparts. A riderless 
horse was caught by the crew 
and taken on board. The incident 
gave rise to one of those flashes 
of fun that flicker so surprisingly 
through the pages of the Journal. 
“The horse gave no information,” 
he wrote, “but, from its action in 
escaping, may be supposed not to 
believe in the Mahdi.” 

Twice again in the next week 
the Bordein steamed up the Blue 
Nile and bombarded the dervishes. 
Gordon had sent her there, but 
in a moment of anxious impatience 
he feels sure she is merely wasting 
her ammunition. The sound of 
firing comes nearer. Up goes his 
telescope, and again those staccato 
jottings— 

“She is on her way back. The 
continual anxiety is very wearying.”’ 

Another quick glance, and then— 

“Just as I thought. She has 
been struck by a shell again and 
has a large hole near the water- 
line.” 
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The hole was hurriedly patched, 
and two days later she was under 
orders to go out on patrol again, 
but Gordon had a ‘fearful row,’ 
because the ship’s company had 
not reported on board by the time 


she was due to sail. While the 
fracas was at its height, a messenger 
ran up to Gordon and blurted out 
that the Mahdi with forty thousand 
men was on his way to Omdurman 
and meant to cross the river and 
carry the defences. The unfor- 
tunate man had chosen the worst 
possible moment to break his 
news. He had interrupted Gordon 
in the full flood of a first-rate 
dressing down; and when Gordon 
was really angry the smallest 
diversion drove him to exaspera- 
tion. He chose to regard the 
news as a fabrication. The Mahdi 
could not possibly have as many 
as forty thousand men with him. 
The messenger was @ spy and 
must be put in chains. 

The flash of irritation is faith- 
fully recorded: ‘“‘Men may say 
what they like, but one is bound 
to lose one’s temper in such 
cases. ... Certainly one is not 
on a bed of roses in this place.” 
It is the almost childlike simplicity 
of these half-defiant, half-apologetic 
musings that makes the Journal 
such a masterpiece of unconscious 
self-portrayal. 

Meanwhile, the Bordein had gone 
on patrol, but the mood of irritation 
still lingered. ‘‘ She is, I expect, 
robbing right and left.” He was 
right. She came back with fifteen 
Her luck 
was right out. She seemed to 
have developed a flair for generat- 
ing fearful rows, but this one had 
nothing to do with her new-found 
taste for piracy. Her commander 
had signalled from Halfaya, “‘ Im- 
portant spy captured.” Gordon, 
‘on tiptoe of excitement,’ signalled 
back, “‘ What did important spy 
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say?” “Important spy said the 
English had sent out three men 
to see about roads to Khartoum.” 

The anticlimax was too much. 

“Tt is enough to drive one 
wild (a very small mouse for 
such a mountain). I am going to 
sit on the Captain of the Bordein 
tomorrow. ... These people, if 
they have a grain of information 
which they (not I) think important, 
make a perfect Mont Blanc of it 
so as to get promotion. What 
on earth importance is it to us 
whether the British General has 
sent a hundred and fifty spies 
to look after roads? These things 
make one perfectly furious. Had 
this ‘important spy’ said that 
the British General had started, 
it would have been another thing, 
but that is in the future, and,” 
his sense of fairness getting the 
upper hand, “I do not blame 
the British General for not rushing 
headlong into these deserts.” 

The unfortunate Bordein was 
soon in hot water again. She 
had momentarily retrieved her 
reputation by a successful moon- 
light attack on the dervish ferry 
at Kalakla, but a week later she 
was sent up the White Nile to 
get news of the Mahdi’s advance. 
Gordon had given her commander 
the strictest orders to keep well 
out in mid-stream. On no account 
was he to draw in to either bank, 
even if he sighted cattle or boats. 
He did sight cattle, and the 
temptation was too strong. The 
dervishes opened fire at close 
range. One man was killed and 
another wounded. Gordon held 
the commander ‘entirely respon- 
sible’ for the casualties. They 
were from rifle-fire and need never 
have happened. “I have stopped 
these steamers going up the White 
Nile in future. I never will 
believe in ships against land 


batteries unless troops are landed.” 
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On the following day the Tel 
El Howein came in from Shendi 
with definite news from WNushi 
Pasha that the Relief Expedition 
was on its way. Nushi himself 
was in difficulties. He needed 
reinforcements and he was running 
short of ammunition. It had now 
become more important than ever 
that he should hold out, and 
Gordon decided to send the Bordein 
back with the Tel El Howein to 
join the Shendi flotilla. We can 
imagine the effort it cost him. 
Whatever may have been the 
vagaries of her various commanders, 
the Bordein still remained his 
particular favourite. 

Three days later the Mahdi 
himself arrived from Kordofan 
with sixty thousand warriors ; and 
one is inclined to wonder whether 
the messenger who had reported 
a mere forty thousand was let 
out of prison. The host halted 
on the far side of the Nile, and 
within a few hours a vast camp 
sprawled along the river bank. 
Among the prisoners with the 
Mahdi was Rudolf Slatin. 

On the day the Bordein left 
for Shendi a letter was smuggled 
into the town addressed to 
Gordon. The writer was Slatin, 
and he spoke of a rumour in the 
camp that the Abbas had been 
captured and Stewart murdered. 
Gordon refused to believe it. He 
thought of a dozen reasons why 
it could not be true; but still 
the agonising doubt came creeping 


back. For two weeks he was 
torn between confidence and 
suspense. 


On 3rd November the smoke 
of the Bordein was sighted over 
the trees on Tuti Island. She 
must be bringing definite news. 
He would soon know the truth 
now. Trembling with excitement, 
he watched her steam in to the 
quay, while the forts fired a salute 
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and flags ran up to the mast-heads 
of the steamers in the river. A 
packet of letters was rushed to 
the Palace, the wrappings hurriedly 
torn off, and there, in a letter 
from Kitchener, lay the stark 
confirmation of Slatin’s rumour. 

It was a deadly blow to Gordon, 
but it was not the only one. A 
moment later a second shock 
was hammering at his numbed 
brain. Somebody had collected 
the paper wrappings strewn across 
the table. They were pages from 
a London newspaper. Gordon 
grabbed them and began to read. 
Suddenly he stiffened and a hard, 
angry look came into his eyes. 
He was reading a reference to 
the Relief Expedition, but to his 
horror he saw that it was called 
the Gordon Relief Expedition. 
Flinging down the sheets he 
stormed up and down the room 
shouting, “‘No! No! No/ Nor 
the Gordon Relief Expedition : 
the Expedition for the relief of 
the Sudan Garrisons !” 

What did it mean? Had the 
Government at home gone back 
on their word? Did they really 
feel they had no _ responsibility 
towards the Sudan and its garrisons, 
but only to himself ? 

For days he fretted about the 
tragedy of the Abbas, while at 
the back of his mind was the 
gnawing fear that the Government 
had deliberately missed the point 
of all his despatches and telegrams 
and were bungling again. Scarcely 
for a moment could he shake off 
the horror of Stewart’s death. 
For a few lines his Journal records 
commonplace daily affairs; then 
back he is again at his puzzled 
misery. He demands an instant 
Court of Inquiry. He had thought 
the route to the north was perfectly 
safe. Stewart and his companions 
had gone of their own free will. 
He had not ordered it. He had 
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never for a moment doubted the 
certainty of their getting through. 
Perhaps the Abbas had struck a 
rock in the cataracts: she drew 
less than two feet of water. Or 
it may have been treachery. In 
either case he felt he was not to 
blame. But “ if they were attacked 
and overpowered, then I am to 
blame, for I ought to have foreseen 
the chance and prevented their 
going.” So his thoughts run on 
for page after page, and they are 
like the slide under a microscope. 
It is not pleasant to witness the 
bitter remorse of a sensitive man 
alone with his agony. 

Two days later the Bordein 
was on her way back to Shendi 
with instructions to Nushi and 
letters for the officer commanding 
the Relief Expedition. 

Three weeks of silence; then 
once again the plume of smoke 
over the trees. It was mid-day 
of 25th November. Gordon thought 
at first that the smoke was coming 
from several steamers. Could it be 
the Relief Expedition at last ? 
Again the rapid entries in his 
Journal. 

At 1.15 he scribbled, ‘* Steamers 
in sight.... The steamers are 
firing. ... Only one steamer in 
sight.” 

At 2.30: “I have sent down 
the Ismailia to cover the incoming 
steamer. The Arabs are grunting 
with their Nordenfeldt and firing 
from their gun. Mogren is play- 
ing on them with the Krupp, 
and Tuti with their mountain 


-gun.” 


At 2.45: “ For the last half-hour 
the firing on the part of the Arabs 
on the advancing steamer has been 
most furious with guns and 
musketry ; we replying. I am 
grateful to say that after this 
hot reception she has got in safe 
to Mogren. If any officer of the 
Expedition is on board, he will 
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know what it is to be in a penny 
boat under cannon fire.” 

And finally, “'The Bordein has 
come in. She has seven wounded.” 

Her boiler was so badly damaged 
by shell-fire that she had to be 
towed up to the dockyard by 
the Ismailia. She had no officer 
of the Expedition on board; only 
news from Nushi that the Expedi- 
tion had reached Ambukol. It 
was two hundred miles farther 
from Khartoum than Gordon had 
hoped, and drew from him the 
single dry comment, “This is 
LIVELY !”” 

It was disappointing, but it 
was at least something to know 
the position of the Force. It 
was evidence that the Expedition 
was something more than a myth, 
and Gordon made instant use of 
it. Khartoum badly needed a 
tonic, and here was a chance for 
a little concentrated propaganda 
work. He announced that the 
British were coming. He did 
not say where they were; and 
he added the highly imaginative 
statement that they were bringing 
eight hundred armed steamers with 
them. There is something almost 
Teutonic in the grand magnificence 
of the claim. To heighten the 
impression that relief was coming 
at any moment, he erected a tall 
flagstaff near the Palace and hoisted 
upon it an enormous crimson flag, 
which was to guide the Expedition 
to its goal. The ceremony took 
place on 25th November, exactly 
two months too soon. 

Though Gordon did not send 
the Bordein back to Shendi until 
the middle of December, she was 
allowed no rest in the interval. 
Her boiler was repaired and pro- 
tected by a casing of wood. Four 
times she was sent across to 
Omdurman to tempt the dervishes 
to waste their ammunition. She 
drew their fire, but it was a risky 
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game, and she did not escape 
punishment. The dervishes landed 
eight shells in her. Gordon counted 
a hundred and fifty bullet holes 
in her hull. They were plugged 
with screws specially made for 
the purpose. “As for the bullet 
marks elsewhere,” says Gordon, 
“they are not to be counted.” 

In the last of these raids she 
was hit by a shell in her battery ; 
but that marked the end of the 
interlude. She was quickly repaired 
and early the next morning she 
was under steam for Shendi. She 
carried with her the last of Gordon’s 
Journals, with its famous closing 
words— 

“I am going to send down the 
Bordein tomorrow with this journal. 
All that is absolutely necessary is 
for fifty men of the Expeditionary 
Force to get on board a steamer 
and come up to Omdurman and 
let their presence be felt. This is 
not asking much, but t# must 
happen at once, or it will, as usual, 
be too late. Now mark this: 
if the Expeditionary Force does 
not come in ten days, the town may 
fall. I have done my best for the 
honour of our country. Good-bye. 
—C. G. Gordon.” 

Then the postscript, so typical 
of the man: ‘“‘ You send me no 
information, though you have lots 
of money.” There were other 
letters for the Expeditionary Force 
written in the same strain. On 
15th December the Bordein steamed 
away from Khartoum. Gordon 
never saw her again. 

And now we, too, must take 
our leave of Gordon and go north 
with the Bordein to join Nushi 
and his fleet at Shendi. At first 
all went smoothly, but when the 
steamer was still some miles south 
of the town she ran heavily on to 
a sunken rock, and the commander 
barely had time to run her ashore 
before she foundered. Even now 
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her incredible luck still held. The 
Shendi flotilla happened to be 
out on patrol and came to her 
rescue. The crews had just finished 
unloading the cargo when a large 
body of dervishes opened a heavy 
fire from the bank. Half the 
crews were told off to deal with 
them, while the rest worked 
feverishly at the pumps. By the 
evening the hold was clear of 
water. The whole of the next 
day they worked at repairing 
the hole under a constant fusilade 
that at times became so hot that 
the Ismailia had to stand by 
and give covering fire. At last 
the job was finished. ‘The stores 
and ammunition were put back on 
board, and the fleet steamed on 
to Shendi. 

It was now the end of December, 
and Nushi’s long ordeal of fighting 
and waiting was nearly over. 
On 18th January news came to 
him that the British troops had 
left the Nile at Korti and were 
making their way southwards across 
the desert to avoid the great 
easterly bend of the river. They 
had met and defeated a strong 
dervish force at Abu Klea, and 
might reach the Nile at any 
moment. 

Three days later Nushi and 
his men caught sight of a troop 
of British cavalry coming over the 
crest of a sandy ridge and trotting 
down towards the river. ‘‘ Where- 
upon,” writes Nushi, “ we hoisted 
all the flags, and the music on 
board began to play.”’ The cavalry 
were the Hussars. A _ trooper 
galloped back to Sir Charles Wilson 
and reported that they had seen 
an array of large flags which 
seemed to be flying from a number 
of steamers moored under the 
river bank. 

This unexpected meeting with 
the fleet had a heartening effect 
on the Expeditionary Force, just 
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as Gordon, planning it all four 
months earlier, had meant that 
it should. ‘“‘ Their sudden appear- 
ance,” writes Sir Charles, ‘had 
quite a stage effect.” He went 
down to the river and had a 
long talk with Nushi and his 
commanders. 

During the conversation Sir 
Charles was shown a tiny scrap 
of paper which an Arab had just 
brought in, knotted tightly in 
a corner of his robe. On it, 
in Gordon’s handwriting, was 
scribbled— 

“Khartoum all right. Could 
hold out for years.—C. G. Gordon.” 
It was dated 29th December, two 
weeks after the Bordein had left 
Khartoum with his pressing appeals 
for speed. The exact intention 
of that dramatic message will 
probably never be fully known. 
It was the last defiant echo from 
Khartoum. 

Dates now begin to be important. 
The meeting with the steamers had 
taken place on 21st January, when 
the Expedition was still a hundred 
miles north of Khartoum. Five 
days remained to them if they 
were to be in time. 

During his march across the 
desert from Korti, Sir Charles 
had been unable to discover the 
dervish strength along the great 
sweep of river far away on his 
left flank. It was unfortunate ; 
for he now had this unknown 
piece of enemy country in his 
rear, and it was imperative that 
he should know something about 
it. Three steamers were therefore 
chosen to spend the next day on 
a reconnaissance patrol down- 
stream towards Berber. The 
Bordein led, followed by Sir Charles 
in the Tel El Howein. With him 
was Lord Charles Beresford, who, 
at the special request of the 
Prince of Wales, had been given 
command of the naval contingent. 
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The Safia brought up the rear. 
They encountered a few shore 
batteries, but by keeping out 
in mid-stream they were able to 
reply without suffering any casual- 
ties. Sir Charles returned to camp 
that night well satisfied that he 
had little to fear from the direction 
of Berber. 

The 23rd passed in preparing 
for the final dash for Khartoum. 
Two steamers only were to take 
part. On Beresford’s advice Sir 
Charles selected the Bordein and 
Tel El Howein as being the fastest 
and best protected against shell- 
fire. 

There was a great deal to be 
done. The pick of the Sudanese 
from Nushi’s four steamers had 
to be chosen to form the two 
ships’ companies. There were 
rations to be drawn. ‘The most 
experienced pilots must be selected 
for the dangerous passage through 
the cataracts. Omdurman was 
strongly held by the Mahdi, and 
the steamers would be fighting 
their way against the stream in 
full face of the shore batteries. 
Even a momentary breakdown 
might mean disaster. The engines, 
despite their age, were in reasonably 
good condition, but Sir Charles 
could afford to take no risks, and 
the naval artificers were set to 
work on a complete overhaul. 
Both steamers burned wood in 
their furnaces, and large supplies 
had to be cut and stacked on board. 

The sun had set by the time 
everything was ready. At eight 
o'clock on the morning of the 
24th they got under way. Three 
of the five days had gone. 

Sir Charles himself was on the 
Bordein. With him, besides a 
hundred or so of native troops, 
were ten British redcoats. The 
word is used in its literal sense. 
These men of the Sussex Regi- 
ment were, in fact, wearing scarlet 
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tunics. Lord Wolseley himself had 
seen to it. Anxious to impress 
the dervishes, he had ordered a 
special consignment of red coats 
to be sent up across the desert 
by camel from Cairo. They seem 
to have been lost during the 
fighting at Abu Klea ; but Wolseley 
had spoken. A _ hurried and 
hilarious whip-up among the Guards 
produced the necessary spare tunics, 
though the Sussex men had some 
difficulty in filling them. 

As the Bordein steamed slowly 
up-stream, Sir Charles was able to 
enjoy his first taste of ease for 
many a week. It was a relief 
at first to sit back and watch the 
banks lazily gliding astern; but 
disturbing thoughts of what lay 
ahead soon broke in on his mood 
of reflective calm. He, like Gordon, 
could see how absurdly vulnerable 
were his two veteran steamers. 
The native crews and troops had 
little sense of discipline. There 
was no surgeon on either steamer. 
His thoughts ran on ahead, and 
he found himself wondering how 
he was to get away from Khartoum. 
The river was falling fast and 
would soon be down to its lowest 
winter level. The pilots had told 
him that in a few more days the 
cataracts would be impassable. 
Looking round him he realised 
that four months of campaigning 
away from their base had not 
improved the state of the steamers. 
The engines might be in working 
order, but the conditions on board 
were revolting. The filth and 
stench were beyond description. 
The ship crawled with rats: Sir 
Charles had to muffle his head at 
night to keep them from running 
over his face. Piled up on the 
decks, in readiness for the starving 
garrison, were hundreds of sacks 
of grain. These, as he looked, 
began mysteriously to heave and 
groan. ‘They were pulled away, 
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and a number of wounded men 
were found lying underneath. 
Their one idea had been to join 
their families in Khartoum, and 
this seemed as good a way as any 
other. 

Progress was deadly slow. It 
was a tricky business nursing the 
overloaded vessels through the 
tangle of submerged sandbanks. 
The pilots were picked men who 
knew every yard of the river, 
but sandbanks have a way of 
changing their shape and position, 
and even the experts went astray. 
Both steamers burned an uncon- 
scionable amount of wood and 
had to tie up every few miles 
to take on fresh supplies. Each 
tree felled had to be cut into 
correct lengths for the furnace, 
and the only implements available 
were rough native axes and a 
couple of ancient cross-saws which 
had long since lost their edge. 

At fairly frequent intervals they 
ran past dervish batteries, and 
even in the stretches between they 
were rarely free of snipers. 

A long succession of water- 
wheels lined the banks, and every 
man working in the shade of the 
plantations seemed to own a rifle. 
Sir Charles could see them darting 
through the trees as they amused 
themselves by taking pot-shots 
at the passing steamers. 

At sunset they came to the 
entrance to the Shabluka Gorge, 
and in the failing light the Bordein 
ran on to a rock. It was Gordon’s 
death warrant. As the sun dropped 
behind the desert’s edge, the great 
blood-red disc of a full moon 
swung into the eastern sky. By 
its light the crews worked desper- 
ately to get her off. Every known 
method was tried, but she would 
not move. In a last attempt 
they passed a hawser out to a 
mass of rocks, and men were set 
to haul on it; but this, too, failed. 
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It was now nearly midnight. The 
crews had been working for six 
hours without a break and were 
completely exhausted. There was 
nothing for it but to put out the 
anchors and wait for the morning. 

“Tt was a novel sensation,” 
wrote Sir Charles, “ going to sleep 
in a steamer hanging on a sunken 
rock, with water running like a 
millrace all round her.” 

The five days had dwindled 
to one. 

Before the first streak of dawn 
they were at work again. When 
evening came it found the Bordein 
still impaled on the rock. All 
through the hours of daylight 
the dervishes had kept up a constant 
splutter of fire from the far bank. 
In spite of his desperate anxiety, 
Sir Charles was able to appreciate 
a striking little exhibition of native 
phlegm. Quite unruffled by the 
bursts of rifle-fire and the bustle 
all around them, the servant girls 
had squatted placidly baking bread 
all day in their glory-hole under 
the forecastle. 

Late into the evening the men 
worked on, but again they had 
to give it up till the morning. 
It was the night of 25th January— 
Gordon’s last night on earth. As 
he stood that evening for the last 
time on the Palace roof, his eyes 
straining, as they had strained 
for weeks, for sight of that wisp 
of smoke, the handful of British 
soldiers he had asked for so urgently 
nearly six weeks before were sweat- 


_ing and swearing a bare fifty miles 


away. 

The fifth sun had set. 

At the first hint of daylight, 
at the very moment when Gordon 
was sinking to his knees on the 
Palace stairs with a dervish spear 
through his breast, they made 
one last despairing effort. At 
9 a.m. they got her off, but the 
river had not done with her yet. 
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A few moments later she was 
firmly aground on a _ sandbank. 
They managed to work her back 
into the channel, but Sir Charles 
wrote it down as “a most unlucky 
day.” It was a deal unluckier 
than he knew. 

As the steamers zigzagged slowly 
past the rocky walls of the Shab- 
luka Gorge, Sir Charles came under 
the spell of their lonely beauty. 
“There is more picturesqueness,” 
he wrote, “than we have seen 
elsewhere on the Nile.” Those 
words might equally well have 
been written by Mr Korda. For 
all I know, they have been. Thou- 
sands of people today can share 
Sir Charles’ enthusiasm; for the 
self-same cliffs that impressed him 
so deeply on the morning that 
Gordon died have lately come 
before the world in some of the 
finest shots in the filming of 
*“The Four Feathers.” 

As they steamed on towards 
Khartoum, Sir Charles and _ his 
officers were surprised that they 
met with so little opposition. 
Many of the most obvious positions 
for gun emplacements proved to 
be unoccupied. They felt a little 
contemptuous of an enemy who 
could throw away such golden 
opportunities. The reason, of 
course, was simple enough. The 
dervishes at that moment were 
far better engaged in looting Khar- 
toum. Could they but have known 
it, those deserted positions were 
the first red light of warning. 

During the afternoon the red 
light came again. An Arab shouted 
from the bank that Khartoum was 
taken and Gordon killed. “ We 
did not believe it. We dined 
together in high spirits at the 
prospect of running the blockade 
next day and at last meeting 
General Gordon after his famous 
siege.” 

At six o’clock on the morning 
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of the 28th the Bordein was under 
steam for the most fateful day of 
her life. A few minutes later she 
and her sister ship were moving 
at full speed ahead, the Bordein 
leading. The heliograph was 
mounted on the forward turret 
ready to attract Gordon’s atten- 
tion. It came into action as 
soon as they caught their first 
glimpse of Knartoum over the 
tree-tops far ahead. Once again 
an Arab yelled to them that all 
was over. At the same moment 
both steamers came under a heavy 
fire from Shambat. The fight was 
on. Shells were falling thick 
around them and rifle bullets 
rattled against the iron plating 
like hailstones. There was a short 
lull as they ran on towards the 
forts at Omdurman. Then, as 
the smoke cleared away, they had 
their second sight of the Palace, 
much nearer now, through the 
trees on Tuti Island. At this 
point the Bordein’s native com- 
mander, who had spent the last 
half-hour cowering in a corner 
of the turret, suddenly came out 
of his stupor and asked a pertinent 
question. Was the Palace flag 
still flying? Sir Charles put up 
his telescope. No, there was no 
sign of any flag. The red light 
again, unmistakable this time ; 
but the steamers were already in 
action with the Omdurman forts, 
and there could be no turning 
back till the matter was beyond 
all doubt. Still thinking that 
Tuti was held by Gordon’s men, 
Wilson ran in under the bank 
to ask for news. He quickly 
realised his mistake: the place 
was a hornet’s nest. A _ fierce 


burst of rifle-fire at close range 
forced him back into mid-stream. 
As the steamers fought their way 
past the Omdurman batteries, Sir 
Charles was puzzled by the failure 
of Gordon’s two steamers to come 
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out and cover his advance. Then 
he rounded the southern corner 
of Tuti at the junction of the 
Niles, and at last he realised the 
truth. Thousands of triumphant 
dervishes swarmed on the low 
spit of land near the Mogren 
quays. Scores of gaudy banners 
floated over the swaying mass. 
Not a single flag was flying over 
the city, and not one shot had 
been fired in his support. Here, 
if anywhere, he must have found 
Gordon’s steamers. The game 
was played out. 

Instantly he gave the order to 
turn about and run at full speed 
down the river, back past the 
Omdurman batteries and the guns 
at Shambat. Even in the bitter 
moment of failure he could appreci- 
ate the tremendous grandeur of 
the scene; the serried masses of 
leaping, yellow dervishes; the 
kaleidoscope of brightly patched 
jibbas and the crude colours of 
a hundred streaming banners; the 
long irregular rows of riflemen in 
the trenches before Omdurman ; 
fleeting knots of men doubling 
through the trees on Tuti; the 
smoke and flame pouring through 
the bullet holes in the Bordein’s 
smoke-stack; the flash and roar 
of bursting shells and the water 
lashed to leaping foam; his own 
gunners, stripped bare but for 
their loin-cloths, working like ebony 
devils. 

Then came the anticlimax, swift 
and complete. The moment they 
were past Shambat and out of 
danger the Sudanese crews col- 
lapsed. The excitement was over, 
and there was not even to be any 
shouting. With the sudden reac- 
tion came the dull realisation 
that they had lost their homes, 
their families—everything. ‘The 
men who a moment before had 
been fighting like demons possessed 
were now gathering into sullen 
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dispirited groups. Sir Charles was 
quick to recognise the dangerous 
change of mood, and, fearing that 
they might mutiny or desert, he 
posted Sussex sentries on the 
paddle-boxes, with orders to shoot 
the first man who showed the 
smallest sign of making trouble 
or trying to leave the ship. 

The following morning they 
began the return journey through 
the Shabluka. It was another 
bad day for Sir Charles. First, 
he had difficulty with the pilots. 
They refused to risk the passage. 
The river had fallen since they 
had come through, and the ships 
were too heavily laden. Only 
the promise of large rewards in- 
duced them to go on. At 8.30 a.m. 
the Bordein went aground, and 
huge quantities of grain had to 
be thrown overboard before she 
could be refloated. Then came 
their first major disaster. The 
Tel El Howein ran on to the 
rocks and at once began to sink. 
There was barely time to abandon 
the ship before she went down ; 
and there she lies to this day. 
It was the old story. The pilot 
and commander had disagreed 
over the course, and, at the very 
spot where Gordon himself had 
sprung to the Bordein’s wheel 
and saved the situation eleven 
years before, they had now suc- 
ceeded in wrecking her sister 
ship. 

The whole of the next day 
was spent in coaxing the Bordein 
through the shallow rapids. Time 
and again she went aground and 
was floated off. Then, during 
the afternoon of the 3lst, the 
end came. All that morning they 
had eased her down stern foremost 
through the narrow twisting passage 
of the ‘gate.’ By mid-day she 
was safely through and into deeper 
water. Far ahead they could 
see the village of Wad El Habash, 


where the last of the dervish 
batteries awaited them. Beyond 
lay the base camp and safety. 

Sir Charles went into the deck- 
house for a hasty meal before 
the engagement. As he was sitting 
down there was a crash _ that 
seat the crockery spinning, and 
the Bordein was shuddering on 
a sunken rock. She shook herself 
free almost at once, and it seemed 
just possible that no serious harm 
had been done. Sir Charles ran 
to the forward hold and peered in. 
The water was rushing through 
an enormous gash in her thin 
plating and she was settling fast. 

As he turned away to give his 
orders he witnessed one of those 
strange incidents that so often 
serve to heighten the sense of 
unreality in moments of great 
tension. A gigantic black sailor 
seized @ small child and flung it 
far out into the river. Whether 
he did it with a vague idea of 
giving the child a chance to save 
itself or to propitiate the river, 
or merely from sheer loss of nerve, 
will never be known. 

Sir Charles put the Bordein 
aground on a spit of sand at the 
head of a small wooded island. 
They examined the hole and found 
it to be far below te water-line 
and in a difficult position. For 
two hours they tried to clear 
the hold. The pumps were rein- 
forced by chains of men with 
buckets, but it was useless. There 
was no chance of getting at the 
hole, and Sir Charles decided to 
abandon the ship. The crew 
worked well, but there were 
dangerous signs that their morale 
was cracking. Under cover of 
the general bustle and excitement 
a few of them began to loot the 
cabin. Sir Charles stopped the 
rot by threatening to shoot the 
next man he saw doing it. 

When everything had been taken 
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ashore, Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley 
set off alone in a small open boat, 
its oars improvised from the wood- 
work of the Bordein, to bring help 
from the camp at Shendi. Rowing 
down-stream in the darkness till 
he was nearly abreast of the Wad 
El Habash batteries, he shipped 
the oars and let her drift past ; 
but an African night is never 
quite dark, and the small gliding 
shape was spotted. The forts 
opened fire, but the dervish marks- 
manship, never too good at the 
best of times, was hopelessly at 
fault in the uncertain glimmer 
of starlight, and Stuart-Wortley 
slipped through untouched. 

Meanwhile, Sir Charles and his 
companions were spending an 
anxious and uncomfortable night 
on the island. Early in the 
morning they heard the sound of 
heavy firing away to the north. 
Acting on a prearranged plan, 
an officer climbed on to the 
Bordein and hoisted her ensign. 
That, and three rounds from her 
gun, was the signal to show their 
position. As the sound of firing 
drew nearer, the Safia came into 
view. She was coming up past 
Wad El Habash to their rescue, 
and Beresford was engaging the 
dervish forts. 

A few hours later Sir Charles 
and his little party were on board 
and steaming away to the north, 
leaving the Bordein crippled and 
helpless behind them. 

That, for most steamers, would 
have been the end of the story, 
but most steamers do not bear 
a charmed life. For the Bordein 
it was only the end of a chapter. 
Fourteen years were to pass before 
British troops again set eyes on 
her; and when they came back 
they did not find her a stranded 
hulk on the island. There is no 
reliable record of the Mahdi’s 
salvage operations, but certain 
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it is that the dervishes succeeded 
where Sir Charles had failed. The 
Mahdi had no intention of leaving 
@ valuable ship to rot a few miles 
from his capital. The damage 
would be repaired and she must 
be floated off; and when the 
Mahdi talked like that the thing 
was as good as done. A fleet 
of sailing vessels set out from 
Omdurman. They came back with 
the Bordein, and that was that. 
It was one of the Mahdi’s last 
orders. A few weeks later he 
died, and the Khalifa Abdullahi 
ruled in his stead. 

It is unfortunate that there 
are no written records of those 
fourteen hectic years; for few 
things are less satisfactory than 
the recollections of very old men. 
They try desperately hard, but 
nothing that really matters can 
be called back from the hazy 
fringes of their memories. Only 
the trivialities remain, engaging 
enough in themselves, but leading 
nowhere. Like all Arabs, these 
ancients look back upon _ their 
conditions of service and rates 
of pay as the only factors of any 
real moment. These they invari- 
ably remember with unfaltering 
clarity ; but even here there is 
a certain negative quality in their 
evidence. There were no condi- 
tions of service and they never 
got any regular pay. They lived 
on petty pilfering or blunt, straight- 
forward loot. Success in holding 
on to their jobs depended solely 
on luck and an infinite capacity 
for taking other people’s property. 
But whatever may be their short- 
comings as reliable chroniclers, 
one fact emerges clearly from their 
muddled vapourings. The Khalifa 
worked the Bordein every whit as 
hard as ever Gordon had done. 
His garrison at Omdurman, swollen 
to enormous size and growing 
larger every week, consumed vast 
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quantities of grain and firewood. 
There was merchandise to be 
brought to Omdurman, gold and 
ostrich feathers, slaves and ivory, 
all adding their contribution to 
the rich store of tithe piled up 
in his treasury. There were 
prisoners to be carried back to 
his concentration camps far up 
the two Niles. Even Slatin’s 
name can be added to the long 
list of those who could claim 
acquaintance with the Bordein. 
For some obscure reason he found 
himself on board during one of 
her many journeys to Sennar. 
The chance to escape was too 
good to miss, and Slatin laid his 
plans. His time, however, was 
not yet. The Khalifa got wind 
of it, Slatin was thrown into 
chains, and the Bordein brought 
him back at full speed to Omdur- 
man. Another ten long years of 
misery lay ahead of him before 
he succeeded in bringing off the 
escape that stirred the imagination 
of the world. The sheer romance 
of it went far to awaken old 
memories and revive public interest 
in the Sudan and its affairs; 
but already the tide had begun 
to set imperceptibly and inexorably 
against the Khalifa. There were 
forces at work of which he could 
know nothing; an interlacing of 
factors in which he had no hand, 
and the outcome of which for 
himself he could not even guess. 
The first whispers of danger were 
only vaguely disconcerting. Arabs 


.began to come in from the north 


with tales of a great gathering 
of troops on his northern frontier. 
It was tiresome and unsettling, 
but he would not let himself be 
rattled. What of Hicks and 
Gordon? They had failed; and 
his forces were stronger now. 
He had nothing to fear, and Allah 
would see him through. 

The months passed, and with 


them his mood of confidence 
changed to a lively anxiety. The 
invaders were building a railway 
across the desert. His dervishes 
would keep telling him how it 
was creeping mile by mile towards 
the Atbara. Then, like other 
dictators who have seen the turn 
of the tide, he felt he was losing 
his hold, and his nerve went. 
He saw an assassin in every man 
who came near him. He retired 
into the heart of his huge warren 
of a house, where nobody was 
allowed to visit him except his 
brother Yacoub. There, day after 
day, he sat alone by a small upper 
window, watching the crowds in 
the great square below; and 
there Yacoub found him when 
he came to him with the news 
that the battle of the Atbara 
had been fought and lost. It 
was the first serious defeat of 
dervish arms since the Mahdi 
had first raised his standard seven- 
teen years before, and it was the 
beginning of the end. Five months 
later he was in headlong flight 
from the field of Omdurman. 
Although the Khalifa had several 
of Gordon’s old steamers besides 
the Bordein, he made no attempt 
to send them into action against 
Kitchener’s gunboats. Even he 
could see that it would be futile. 
Instead, he kept her anchored in 
a shallow winding creek to the 
south of the town where he hoped 
she would not be noticed. So 
it was that for the first time in 
her lite the Bordein was forced 
to lie inactive while a first-rate 
scrap was going on just round the 
corner. But worse was to come. 
The gunboats spotted her as they 
steamed up past the forts on the 
very course she herself had taken 
on that January morning fourteen 
years before. The old ship looked 
harmless enough, but she might 
still be capable of mischief. They 
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put a few rounds into her to 
make sure; then they went back 
to the more important business 
of shelling a breach in the city 
wall. It was an unkind recep- 
tion, but the Bordein was not un- 
duly upset. A few shells more or 
less made little difference. Even 
Kitchener’s gunboats scoring direct 
hits at close range could not sink 
her. She was in the limelight 
again. A war correspondent wrote 
that in all the filth and squalor 
of Omdurman he could find only 
two relics of civilisation: the brass 
taps in the Khalifa’s bathroom 
(which are there to this day), 
and the Bordein, ‘a _ shell-torn 
husk round engines which still 
worked marvellously.” 

Though they had not contrived 
to send her to the bottom, Com- 
mander Keppel and Lieutenant 
Beatty had succeeded in making 
a fairly thorough mess of her, 
and she was in no state to appear 
with the other steamers when 
two days later the first Gordon 
Memorial Service was held in 
front of the Palace ruins. While 
the rest of the fleet were taking 
their part in paying honour to 
her dead master, the Bordein 
was once again undergoing the 
old familiar process of dockyard 
repair. Permission was given to 
the British tropps to go on board 
and inspect her as she lay in dock. 
The wheel had come round full 
circle since the men of the Sussex 
Regiment had abandoned her to 
the dervishes nearly fourteen years 
before. 

Her days of fighting were over, 
but there was still work for her 
to do. After the fall of Khartoum 
the dervishes had destroyed the 
town and left it derelict. Every- 
thing of the slightest value had 
been taken away. Even bricks 
and timber had been carried across 
to Omdurman and used in the 
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building of the dervish capital. 
Iron girders from Gordon’s dock- 
yards still support the ceilings 
of the Khalifa’s house, and _ his 
courtyard is paved with bricks 
taken from the Palace. One of 
Kitchener’s first acts was to set 
about creating a new city on the 
ruins of the old. For this he 
needed bricks: therefore he must 
have firewood for their burning ; 
but even as a carrier of wood 
the Bordein had her limitations. 
She used a good deal more than 
half the wood she could carry 


_to feed her own voracious furnace. 


There is no doubt she had come 
down in the world. She was no 
longer even the whited sepulchre 
of Gordon’s day. Most of her 
woodwork had been used by the 
dervishes as fuel. Her funnel 
was battered out of shape and 
riddled with bullet holes. Her 
streaked hull was patched in a 
hundred places. The machinery 
clanked and wheezed painfully, 
but the paddle-wheels still turned. 

The dervishes, to give them 
their due, had treated her engines 
well. The Arab is a natural 
mechanic, and among the Khalifa’s 
prisoners had been several able 
engineers from Gordon’s_ dock- 
yards. Her passengers she treated 
with a wholesome contempt. She 
heaved and bucked like a bronco 
at every revolution of her engines ; 
but Gordon’s ‘fast steamer’ could 
still whack up a spanking two 
knots if she really set her mind 
to it. 

By 1907 she had become a 
waste of everybody’s time and 
Government’s money. She was 
condemned to the breaker’s yard, 
but again her luck held. Some- 
body had enough imagination to 
stay execution in the hope that 
some day the money might be 
found to preserve her. She was 
hauled up on to dry land, and 
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there she lay for a quarter of a 
century, till at long last the 
money was voted and she was put 
back into the water and recon- 
ditioned. Today she bears the 
horrid designation of a _ public 
monument, but even in retirement 
she has from time to time her 
crowded hour. On 26th -‘anuary 
1935, the fiftieth anniversary of 
Gordon’s death, she lay off the 
Palace steps dressed all over in 
bunting. That afternoon a very 
old man leant on the river parapet 
and told me how, more than half 
a century before, he had nailed 
the baulks of timber round her 
bridge, while Gordon himself looked 
on. Two years later, on Corona- 
tion night, the archaic lines of her 
hull and rigging added their bit to 
the illuminations of Khartoum. 
Her story is done. The Bordein, 
“the cool of dawn and sunset,” 
is now in her seventieth year. 
So long as her rusty plates can 
keep her afloat she will be her 
own memorial; but the day may 
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come when she will need a memorial 
“more enduring than _ bronze.” 
An attempt at least has been 
made to ensure that it shall not 
be denied her. 


These closing words are being 
written on a ship in convoy 
going East during the early weeks 
of war. Steaming alongside, her 
low grey form framed in _ the 
smoking-room window against a 
background of blazing blue, a 
modern destroyer sears a creaming 
line through the wine-dark Mevi- 
terranean. The Bordein would 
not recognise her granddaughter 
nor the way she goes to work. 
Sound detectors, depth charges, 
H.A. guns, would mean nothing 
to her; but this war, like many 
another great and small before it, 
will be to those who can keep 
command of the waterways of 
the world. The Bordein, riding 
at her moorings nineteen hundred 
miles up the Nile, will be in tune 
with it. 





GLIDING WITH THE GERMANS. 


BY MARY DE BUNSEN. 


I was conditioned for this war 
in an appropriate training establish- 
ment. Germany sets much store 
by gliding, which ranks high among 
the open-air sports through which 
its leaders aimed at producing a 
hardy and disciplined nation. It 
is the finest game imaginable, and 
has reached its peak of develop- 
ment in Germany largely owing to 
the restrictions on the flying of 
powered aeroplanes in that country 
after the last war. I had a ‘power’ 
pilot’s licence and wanted to glide. 
By learning in Germany, rather 
than at any of the excellent British 
clubs, I should receive my instruc- 
tion from the acknowledged foun- 
tainhead, and at the same time 
learn a little of the language and 
gain some first-hand experience of 
Hitler’s methods. 

Further, I saw myself idealised 
as a sort of crusader, for truth 
in writing had long been con- 
traband in Germany : and personal 
contact seemed the only remaining 
means of refuting the monstrous 
lies put out about Britain. My 
friends, however, saw only an 
air-struck Daniel, strolling into 
a den of alien lions. Those who 
liked flying had abjured Germany, 
and all with one accord began 
to make excuses when I suggested 
that they should accompany me ; 
so, in the late summer of 1939, 
I made the trip alone. 

The first stage was a formidable 
mass of paper work, rendered more 
difficult by my failure to translate 
nine-tenths of the prospectus. 
Painstaking efforts with a dic- 
tionary were rewarded by the 
revelation that the Reich, with 
characteristic thoroughness, had 


insured me for all children born 
in wedlock within nine months 
of the gliding course. My mother, 
who had taken the trip quite 
calmly hitherto, was rather startled 
and exclaimed, “My dear, what 
a show-up!” It was, however, 
later revealed that extra payment 
in respect of such progeny would 
be made only in the event of 
my death in a gliding accident, 
and mother breathed again. In 
a delightful paragraph on equip- 
ment, I was asked to bring (among 
other necessities of life) a tooth- 
glass and a sufficiency of under- 
clothes. 

The reason for the second item 
was borne in upon me when, for 
the first of many weary times, I 
topped the Gallows Hill at Grunau 
in a muck-sweat. We had been 
sorted out the night before; 
seventy shy newcomers, nearly 
all men, though there were three 
little maids from school who had 
saved up their pocket money to 
learn to glide at fifteen years fold. 
There were about a hundred pupils 
in all, of various nationalities and 
all grades of experience. It was 
to be my first attempt at gliding, 
but my ‘power’ pilot’s licence 
exempted me from the elementary 
‘A’ and ‘B’ courses, and I was 
put straight into one of the classes 
working for the ‘C’ licence, which 
is the threshold of real soaring. 
Sixteen men and I were allocated 
to a tall, fair instructor, impec- 
cably Nordic and of considerable 
charm. He knew his job, which 
includes a sound grasp of practical 
psychology, and he spoke English 
and two other foreign languages 
fluently. The employment of a 
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man of his education and calibre 
in the instruction of fledgelings 
was an interesting point. It showed 
the importance which the Germans 
attach to gliding as a serious 
preparation for power flying and 
military service. 

We were a very young lot, 
serious and a little glum, with 
the exception of Helmut, an irre- 
pressible wit who soon became 
the star pupil. The path up the 
hill passes the village cemetery. 
** Alle Segelflieger !’’ he remarked, 
voicing our unspoken speculation. 

There was a stimulating view 
from the hill-top. To the south 
a 700-foot drop and a fertile 
plain separated us from the long 
rampart of the Riesengebirge. 
They catapulted us, it seemed, 
into space in a reiterated attempt 
to bridge the 20-mile gap between 
our hill-top and the conventional, 
conical summit of the Schneekoppe, 
which looks down into Czecho- 
slovakia that was. Other slopes 
to the north, east and west, 
enabled us to work in any wind 
direction, though the strength of 
the wind was the subject of 
constant and conflicting prayer. 
The ‘A’ and ‘B”’ classes would 
beseech the God of Aviators for 
@ sustained calm, while the ‘C’s’ 
(as we progressed) and the advanced 
‘D’s’ were praying their damnedest 
for a strong soaring wind. The 
apparent result was a series of 
exasperating fluctuations. 

The official landing areas were 
seamed with ditches, concealed 
and unconcealed, and _ clearly 
bounded by woods, cornfields, or 
barbed-wire fences. In the primary 
machines we were protected from 
wire by a strong spar in front 
of the pilot, forming one side of 
the triangle in which he sat, and 
to which he generally clung with 
the grip of a drowning man. 

These so-called ‘primary’ 
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machines look like a compound 
of scaffolding and tea-trays, and 
do not inspire confidence at first 
sight; but it soon became clear 
that they are practically unbreak- 
able and so simply built that 
almost any damage can be repaired 
in an hour by unbolting the 
damaged wing, skid, or tail unit 
and replacing it, the pieces being 
sent down to the factory in the 
valley and made good. 

We trundled out a Zégling and 
a Grunau 9 and were catapulted, 
two by two, from a point near 
the foot of the slope, to test our 
capabilities before going higher. 
They used the safe but primitive 
‘bungy’ launching, by ten men 
on an elastic rope, in preference 
to the more modern winch method 
—a fact which I attribute to the 
national passion for strenuous, 
and often quite unnecessary 
exertion. 

My function was to hang on 
to the tail. Once I failed to 
hear the command, “ Los !”’ gener- 
ally given by the instructor in a 
near-whisper, and was dragged 
several yards, completely spoiling 
somebody’s flight. After this I 
was regarded with increasing mis- 
trust, it being anyway difficult 
not to appear mentally deficient 
in a language which one does 
riot understand. It was also 
obvious that they expected me 
to crash on my first flight, and 
they put me nearly last on the 
starting list in order to keep 
the machine intact as long as 
possible. Only in the cool of 
evening was I dressed up in the 
regulation crash helmet (which, 
like the parachute, confers on 
those unaccustomed to it a feeling 
of approaching doom) and strapped 
tightly into the Zégling. 

The difficulty was to remember 
the words of command, which I 
had learned like a parrot, but I 
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sumimoned up the diction of a 
Prussian drill-sergeant and spat 
them out. 

* Haltmannschaft !”’ (Tail crew.) 


“Fertig !” 

“*Startmannschaft!” (Launch- 
ing crew.) 

“Fertig !” 

** Ausziehen!”? (Crew walks.) 

(“Help ! what comes next ?... 
Got it !”’) 

** LAUFEN!” (Crew tears down- 
hill.) 


(Instructor, quietly, so as not 
to frighten me): “‘ Los!” 

The previous starter had failed 
to leave the ground. I was deter- 
mined to, and pulled the machine 
off successfully, covered about 
500 yards in a breathless switch- 
back, and landed with a thud 
in the inevitable ditch. A rapid 
inspection revealed no damage, 
and I subsided on the grass by 
the machine with a singing heart. 
What was a mere 100 hours of 
motor-flying. I had flown like 
the birds, engineless, for perhaps 
30 seconds. They said it was 
all right. 

I began to look forward more 
cheerfully to the prospect of a 
fortnight in this self-imposed con- 
centration camp. I got up every 
morning at six, thankful for one 
thing only, that I was not in 
the ‘A’ class, which got up at 
four. After a bleak, monosyllabic 
breakfast, we toed the line at seven, 
dressed in the camp uniform, a 
grey-blue boiler-suit. It was at 
this time of day that the sheep-like 
element in the national character 
took visible form. Later, on the 
hill-top, we regained some of our 
individuality, but here below, a 
huddled, expressionless crowd, we 
sorted ourselves out into little 
flocks according to the colour of 
our woollen skull-caps, and meekly 
followed our respective shepherds 
up the long, weary path. 
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My first flights were fairly suc- 
cessful, though, like all ‘power’ 
pilots, I found the start rather 
breathtaking, and thereafter had 
difficulty in regulating my speed 
without instruments or any ex- 
ternal aid except the whistling 
of the wires and the pressure on 
the seat of my pants. The wires 
(so runs the old saying) sing 
“The ride of the Valkyries ” when 
you are flying too fast; and 
when you are flying too slowly, 
“Nearer, my God to thee.” In 
actual fact, insufficient speed is 
signified by an ominous silence. 
The Zégling is designed to react 
as mildly as possible to the ham- 
fisted struggles of the beginner, 
and is therefore exceedingly sluggish 
on the controls. It is like a very 
safe pony with no mouth, and the 
best results are obtained by leaving 
it largely to its own devices. 

I soon realised that I was 
absolutely useless on the transport 
side. It was impossible to conceal 
the fact that I am lame and 
rather breathless, and in an excess 
of chivalry I was not allowed to 
give even the little help I could. 
This was galling, for I felt that 
I was not pulling my weight; 
and for the greater part of the 
day had nothing to do. 

They were very nice to me, 
in a shy and rather awkward 
way, but I felt lonely at times. 
It would have been easy if I 
had known enough German to 
join in the gossip, in gabbled 
provincial dialects, as we sprawled 
on the hill-top in the sun. But 
my knowledge of the language 
was still confined to travel and 
everything you can possibly order 
in a restaurant, and even this 
was to no purpose; for we ate 
nothing from dawn till dusk but 
the ham-rolls we had _ brought 
up the hill with us. It is only 
fair to add that there was plenty 
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of butter and that supper, our 
one solid meal of the day, was 
plentiful and satisfying. 

Flying people all over the world 
have but one topic of conversa- 
tion—flying—and it was perhaps 
just as well that I was only 
occasionally lured into a political 
discussion. This, owing to poverty 
of language and conflicting creeds, 
had only one possible end—an 
amiable deadlock. They had all 
the party patter by heart and 
could repeat it glibly ad nauseam. 
I wonder if they remember now 
that the chief argument employed 
against me was, “Why do you 
English have all this truck with 
Russia ?”? There was considerable 
curiosity about life in Britain, and 
I detected a trace of wistfulness 
in the remark, “Is it true that 
there is a place called Hyde Park 
where you can speak freely in 
public ?”’ One fact emerged clearly, 
that the Germans fundamentally 
like and admire the British, and 
I do not think that any war will 
utterly eradicate this sentiment. 

In the intimacy of school I 
thought I saw the weakness which 
has led to the series of wars which 
will continue as long as there is 
a German with a one-track mind 
to lead and others with a one- 
track mind to follow him. It 
was illustrated by a rather silly 
incident on our last flying day. 
All but two of us had qualified 
for our certificates, just in the 
nick of time, when the handshaking 
and jubilation was interrupted by 


~ an official summons. The class 


was mustered on the hill-top around 
a grim and apparently very high 
uniformed official. I wondered 
whether it was a public congratula- 
tion or a breach of discipline ; 
probably the latter, for instructor 
had a rather anxious look. The 
two senior pupils clicked their 
heels and told their story, which 
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was, in effect, that for two suppers 
running the potatoes had been 
cold and that the milk was too 
expensive. I suppressed a wild 
desire to giggle, and scanned the 
faces of my schoolfellows, which 
were perfectly serious. Evidence 
was called, and I was unable to 
testify about the milk because I 
was the only member of the class 
who drank beer whenever I could 
get it. This further unhinged me, 
and I took cover behind a tall 
comrade. The verdict (which I 
forget) was pronounced as if of 
life and death, and I departed, 
reflecting on the temperament 
which can bother about this sort 
of thing at the triumphant culmina- 
tion of a fortnight’s hard work. 
The main trouble with the Germans 
seems to be that they have no 
sense of proportion. 

At the Reichsschule fiir Segel- 
flugsport Grunau I looked in 
vain for the bull-necked, over- 
bearing German of war - time, 
though the Chief Instructor was 
an austere man with a_ cold, 
fishy eye, and all the instructors 
except my own had a stern, 
military bearing, real or assumed. 
The average run of male pupils 
were small, tough and wiry, taking 
a pride in asceticism. 

The other day, in a letter to 
a newspaper, I read a crushing 
indictment of the Nazi sport and 
work camps as sinks of immorality 
established by a cynical Govern- 
ment to increase the birth-rate. 
I have no experience of any 
Nazi camps but this one, and 
can only testify, in the interests 
of accuracy, that it would have 
been very difficult to be immoral 
at Grunau. The men were in 
big school dormitories, under strict 
discipline, and the few girls were 
billeted in threes and fours with 
dear old peasant women in the 
village. I had a cavernous room 
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to myself in the inn, renamed the 
Fliegerkasino. We enjoyed primi- 
tive sanitation, and girls who 
wanted a shower-bath had to 
proceed in pairs to the school 
baths through a perfect forest of 
red tape. 

So much for the ‘ unrestricted 
licence’ of German youth. Ex- 
perience at Grunau inclined me 
to the opinion of those writers 
who say that the free and easy 
open-air companionship of boy 
and girl in Germany encourages 
rather a sort of emotional sterility. 
The sexes tended to keep them- 
selves to themselves, and there 
was no parade of boy or girl 
friends such as you will sce at 
a holiday camp in England. 

Certainly there was little cause 
for flutter in the feminine heart ; 
for it would take many more 
years of racial persecution to 
breed a nation of young Siegfrieds, 
and my comrades, though decent, 
honest people according to their 
lights, were a plain and rather 
undersized lot. My own instructor, 
alone, stood out above them head 
and shoulders, and I should say 
more about him; for he was a 
perfect specimen of the rare and 
sought-after Nordic type, and had 
all the gaiety and charm which 
the others lacked. The other 
day I found his spit and image in 
a photograph of a statue of David 
by Cellini. My teacher had the 
same (obviously) fair hair, rather 
curly, worn long for a German, 
and blown by the wind into a 
beautiful damp disarray ; the same 
piercing light-blue eyes, straight 
nose, strong chin, and brows slightly 
frowning in a fine youthful strength 
and impatience; the same tall, 
athletic figure falling (perhaps not 
unconsciously) into attitudes of 
surpassing grace as he leaned on 
a machine, a sun and wind-swept 
silhouette, saying, as he pointed 
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the way into the abyss below, just 
the right word of counsel and 
encouragement to the pupil on 
the brink. 

Here was potential havoc among 
the eight or ten pupils of the 
opposite sex. I seem, somehow, 
to have mishandled my oppor- 
tunities as the only girl in our 
class, perhaps because I am inclined 
to be suspicious of too conscious 
perfection of looks and manner. 
The plump little fifteen-year-olds 
were in the beginners’ class in 
more senses than one. Not so 
Amélie. 

Amélie was a very representative 
German type, of which you will 
not find the exact parallel in 
England. She was of middle 
height, with a rather strident 
voice, fair, lean, athletic, beauti- 
fully tanned, and as hard as 
nails. She disdained the regulation 
grey dungarees (in which Venus 
herself would have looked a fright) 
and appeared to perfection in a 
white two-piece confection of shorts 
and a sort of singlet. She was 
intelligent, alert and enterprising, 
but curiously lacking in what 
English people mean by the word 
charm. 

Instructor did not think so, 
and when our respective classes 
first found themselves sharing the 
same slope, things began to go 
with a swing. Eventually the 
moment came when we were all 
set for a launch and no instructor 
could be found to supervise. We 
descried him far away, absorbed, 
with Amélie, over a book. Waving 
the book as evidence, they replied 
to our shouts that they were 
doing a little “‘ theory ’—a false 
step; for neither of them was 
subsequently allowed to forget 
for one moment the word 
“theory,” which echoed to and 
fro among the hill-tops until we 
said good-bye to Amélie. 
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Poor Amélie! She was a very 
good pilot and was working, with 
the members of her class, for the 
five-hour duration flight which 
is one of the qualifications for 
the difficult ‘Silver C.’ On their 
last day there was a magnificent 
soaring wind which began to drop 
when they had been in the air 
for 34 hours or so. One by one 
they were forced to land, and 
only Amélie was left, hanging 
on for another half-hour by 
supreme skill until she, too, sank 
to earth after four hours and 
twenty minutes in the air. The 
next day her class went home, 
prevented, as so often happens 
in gliding, by bad luck from any 
concrete achievement. 

Though I knew so little German 
that I was practically tongue-tied, 
my classmates were friendly, and 
even asked me to join their 
occasional cinema parties in the 
town. But my real friends were 
in other classes, and we met in 
the café on the hill-top, between 
flights, over a glass of the disgust- 
ing non-alcoholic concoction called 
Fliegerbier, which was all we 
were allowed to drink in flying 
hours. 

One friend was a curious pheno- 
menon: a German, Australian 
born and bred. For the first 
twenty-five years of his life he 
had been brought up as an English- 
man in Australia, where his father 
ran a big motor business. For 
some reason which was never 
really clear to me he had to assume 
‘German citizenship on reaching the 
age of twenty-five. He went to 
Germany, knowing no word of 
the language, and now, after 
seven years, could remember 
scarcely enough English to talk 
to me easily, though he was 
pathetically anxious to hear the 
sound of it again. 

Another was a plump, pretty 
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girl of sixteen, very well up in 
current events from the Nazi 
viewpoint. She had the ‘A’ and 
was working for the ‘B”’ certifi- 
cate in order that she might 
return home and run her own 
gliding club of schoolgirls. This 
club had already saved up about 
half of the £50 required to buy 
@ primary machine. 

There were seven warm-blooded 
Argentines, doing a year’s tour 
of Europe in pursuit of ‘‘ Le Sport.” 
Football, boxing, and so on would 
all be taken in their turn, in the 
most appropriate countries. We 
had no language in common, but 
were great friends in a sort of 
exuberant dumb show. They were 
overflowing with the joie-de-vivre 
which would make Germany a 
happier place, and I used to 
watch them with delight, rolling 
up our sedate village street at 
night, singing Latin-American love- 
songs as they returned from a 
carouse in the town below. 

Finally, I had a firm friend 
in the Sanitater, or medical officer. 
He was a gentle little man in 
uniform, with a nice smile which 
lessened the ordeal of a medical 
examination of appalling thorough- 
ness to which I was subjected. I 
thought they would label me unfit 
and send me packing, but merci- 
fully they forgot to test my heart. 
As I had practically to be carried 
up the hill in my inability to 
keep pace with the other pupils, 
this was just as well. 

The gliding settled down into 
a monotonous routine. I averaged 
one flight a day (of perhaps 
14 minutes’ duration) as a reward 
for my twelve hours’ vigil on the 
hill-top, and any gliding enthusiast 
will tell you that even this is 
quite good going. The primary 
machines have no cockpits, and 
you sit in a gale of wind, suspended 
over nothingness. In order to 
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appreciate the sensation properly 
you should wear as few clothes 
as possible, and the male uniform 
pretty soon diminished into a 
pair of bathing drawers. The 
best moment of the day was after 
landing, when we lay in the 
long grass in the shade of our 
machines, waiting for the very 
small boy with two enormous 
horses who was the first stage in 
the transport system. He collected 
our machines, one by one, and 
brought them within reach of the 
winch cable. Then the motor 
on the hill-top was started and 
they were hauled up, three or 
four at a time, at a heart-breaking 
pace, crews walking with them. 
My constant prayer was, ‘“ Please 
God, let the rope break!” and 
quite frequently it did, providing 
a blessed respite. The whole 
cycle, from launch to hill-top again, 
took the best part of an hour. 
Certain flights stand out in my 
mind. There was the black day 
when I committed a ‘ schweinerei.’ 
We started flying in a strong cross- 
wind, and the third pupil to be 
launched did a sort of crash 
landing on a wing-tip and the 
undercarriage. I, the fourth, was 
swept down-wind towards a wood, 
to avoid which I tried, too late, 
to turn into wind again. I stalled 
on the turn at about ten feet, 
hit the ground, and spun round 
on a wing-tip with a horrid splinter- 
ing noise. It felt like a serious 
accident, but I was surprised to 
find myself intact, the shock 
having been taken by that portion 
of my anatomy best upholstered 
to receive it. Possibly a childhood 
indulgence in the game of Musical 
Bumps may have helped. As for 
the machine, there were three 
small holes in the wing fabric 
and a splinter off the undercarriage 
skid, which was spliced in a few 
minutes. I felt very keenly that 
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I had disgraced Britain, but my 
instructor was soothing and pro- 
nounced the weather too gusty 
to continue, so we adjourned for 
parachute instruction. 

At least once a day somebody 
roosted in a bush or tree, or 
buried his nose in the hillside. 
There was considerable wrecking 
of the more advanced machines, 
which are more susceptible to 
damage, but I soon acquired the 
calm indifference to minor mishaps 
which characterises gliding people 
as distinct from ‘power’ pilots. 
There was a very nice uniformed 
medical officer always waiting 
ghoulishly for somebody to get 
hurt, but the only injury that 
happened while I was there was 
to a man who jarred two vertebrxe 
and had to go to hospital for 
massage. 

On one particularly hellish day 
we were sent up to the remote 
and isolated west slope with the 
two-seater, for dual instruction 
in soaring. We remained on the 
top, without warmth or refresh- 
ment, for eight hours. Being 
unprepared for this, I was thinly 
clad and had with me one small 
ham-roll. The wind was like a 
knife, and it rained hard at frequent 
intervals. I was not allotted a 
flight and had nothing to do but 
help with the infrequent launches. 
Towards the afternoon a brilliant 
idea struck me when I found a 
spot that had been used as a 
fireplace. It would certainly be 
‘verboten,’ but I would light one 
first, get warm, and then ask 
permission and put it out meekly. 
This went according to plan. I 
lit a fire, invited my shivering 
classmates to warm themselves, 
and watched them hesitate. Cer- 
tainly the warmth was enticing, 
but discipline and the mass mind 
triumphed. Out it came, the 
magic word ‘verboten,’ and I, 
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having by this time got thoroughly 
warm, put out the fire. 

After a week of primary gliding 
we graduated on to the delightful 
Grunau Baby, an intermediary 
type which, though fairly robust, 
soars well. We were to take 
our tests on it, for only instructors 
were allowed to fly the high- 
performance sailplanes. I felt 
supremely happy in the Baby; 
for the little cockpit, fitting like 
a glove, gave a feeling of security 
and actually contained an _ air- 
speed indicator, at which I glanced 
guiltily. The insistence of gliding 
instructors on flying by feel was 
good discipline for those of us 
who had been taught to fly by 
horsepower and instruments. The 
Baby has a fairly low sinking 
speed, and we did long glides in 
the warm, still air, learning to 
handle it in preparation for our 
first soaring wind. 

When it came, the wind was 
fitful and capricious, and it was 
necessary to fly very close to the 
hillside to pick up what lift there 
was. This lift is found on the 
windward side of a hill, where 
the slope deflects the wind up- 
wards. One or two pupils success- 
fully passed the test, which requires 
a flight of five minutes above the 
starting-point, followed by a good 
landing. Another class was doing 
the same thing, and, as several 
machines were in the air, I was 
not aware of any mishap until 
my turn came to fly. I was 
launched and turned to the right 


‘along the slope, where I caught 


sight of the wreckage of another 
Baby which had just paid the 
penalty of flying too close to 
the hillside. I nervously edged 
away, lost height, hung on by 
my eyelids to the lower part of 
the slope in (they told me) a 
semi-stalled condition, and landed 
after a precarious seven minutes. 
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“Hell!” said my instructor in 
plain English, and I felt acutely 
miserable. Things were looking 
black; for I had bungled my 
first shot at the test and had only 
two days left. The next day 
was windless, and I went to bed 
almost in tears. Flying reverses 
loom large at the time, especially 
when one imagines them to reflect 
discreditably on one’s country. 
It was the darkest hour before 
the dawn. 

In my dreams I was conscious 
of a rising wind, then of a clatter 
of nailed boots overhead. It 
was barely four o’clock when 
somebody battered at my door 
and shouted, ‘Schnell! Heraus! 
Wir werden fliegen !” 

On the hill-top it was gusting 
up to eleven metres a second, but 
from the wrong direction, and 
the instructors, who went up to 
try the air, found it difficult to 
keep height. Conditions improved 
gradually, but I was given to 
understand that it was ‘ Fluglehrer- 
wetter’ and no good for pupils. 
This (secretly) was a relief, and 
at nine o’clock I was wandering 
off to have some cofice when I 


was called back. I had _ got 
to fly. 

Several other classes and a 
lot of Hitler Jugend children 


were on the hill-top, and word 
went round that the English 
fraulein was for it, so a substantial 
crowd collected. The Norwegian 
(much ragged about sabotage, he 
had landed three times in the 
same cornfield) was launched first, 
and failed to make it. Our in- 
structor said it was too difficult, 
and went up to show me how, 
cruising about over my head and 
talking down to me in English. 
While he was in the air the wind, 
which was strong enough to lean 
against, veered round and blew 
truly up the south slope. We 
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hurriedly trundled the machines 
over from the west slope, and I 
was strapped in, not really liking 
the idea at all. Habit was too 
strong. For years I had been 
restrained from flying in solid, 
powered machines whenever it 
was a little bumpy, and now, 
installed in an eggshell, I was to 
be catapulted into a_ southerly 
gale. 

I dreaded losing height and 
repeating my previous failure, but 
conditions were startlingly different. 
I was launched, and _ invisible, 
giant hands lifted me, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to about 
300 feet above the hill-top, where 
they proceeded to play tennis 
with me. It felt like the Ride 
of the Valkyrie, but was really 
very easy, as in that colossal 
updraught there was no need 
to fly close to the hillside. In 
five minutes I saw the landing 
signal, a row of men _ holding 
hands, and turned away towards 
the valley, expecting to lose height 
comfortably. Rather to my dismay, 
I found myself still rising. With 
excessive speed and an absolutely 
helpless feeling, I did ‘S’ turns 
for what seemed hours. Finally, I 
overdid it and turned down-wind 
(to land, as instructed, uphill) 
with too little height. Travelling 
at the rate of knots I skimmed 
three ditches. I held the sinking 
machine off the ground in prepara- 
tion for what would have been 
a perfect landing if the tail-end 
of the fuselage had not caught 
the far side of the third and 
last ditch. With a nasty noise 
it tore two small holes in the 
plywood, and there was an ominous 
silence from the hill-top. You 
only get the regulation three 
cheers if it is certain that the 
machine is undamaged, and they 
were too far away to see. I 
waited gloomily for the transport, 
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which arrived and shook me warmly 
by the hand. As the machine was 
still flyable it was all right. I 
had got my ‘C,’ and was at 
peace. 

It had been worth it; worth 
the loneliness and the sacrifice 
of a lazy holiday with friends ; 
worth the risk of internment, 
for I got home safely with three 
weeks in hand. 

It was impossible to bring back 
any comprehensive record of Ger- 
man opinion, because I missed too 
much through not knowing the 
language, but I did meet occasional 
English-speaking Germans, and a 
good deal could be deduced from 
the atmosphere in which we lived. 
In this atmosphere there is no 
room for culture. A professional 
man whom I met elsewhere said 
bitterly that there is no place 
for the arts and sciences where 
a young German’s time is divided 
between political meetings and 
athletics. So all music, except 
community singing and vamping 
on the accordion, is apparently 
dying out, and science and scholar- 
ship with it. It is a hard time 
for the intellectuals, who see every- 
thing that they have worked for 
being destroyed. The same friend 
said how bitterly ashamed he felt 
that young people in his country 
should have lost the power of 
independent thought as exemplified 
(he said, with admiration) in our 
letters to ‘The Times.’ His 
opinion, he said, was shared by 
most of the older generation. 

But I was living in the centre 
of the worship of semi-military 
athletics which is the life of 
young Germans, and, because they 
were young, they liked it well 
enough. They all realised where 
it was leading, and regretted, I 
think, not the coming war, but 
that it would have to be fought 
against such nice people as 
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the British. Everywhere my 
nationality was an asset to me. 
There appeared a perfectly sincere 
wish, among all the people with 
whom I came in contact, to demon- 
strate their friendship for the 
British and to show that the 
newspapers were not representa- 
tive of German opinion. But 
as they had apparently got to 
fight us—a German must follow 
where a German leads. 

Back in London in the hot, 
anxious days of concentrated office 
work, I felt fitter than I had ever 
been before. For three weeks, 
revelling in the contrast, I dressed 
for dinner on every possible occasion 
and wallowed in boiling, aromatic 
baths. Then it happened, and I 
was roughing it again, sleeping on 
the floor of the fire-station with 
a lot of strangers. Yet lack of 
sleep and odd meals were no 
great tribulations, for I had been 
sweated as hard as nails—and 
by whom ? 

There lay the humour of the 
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situation, and the moral, if any. 
A hater of Hitler and all his 
works, half of me was still watch- 
ing the tide of events with the 
eyes of my poor gliding friends. 
A letter, thanking me for some 
photographs, said good-bye with 
a heart-breaking finality. The com- 
radeship of flying is outside politics 
and survives wars, though the 
men who handed it on may die 
fighting. Flight, and especially 
silent flight, confers a physical 
and spiritual detachment which 
becomes in time part of the fibre 
of its disciples. That is what 
has helped me, a ‘grounded’ 
civilian, to think beyond the 
sordid details of an uneventful 
winter on the home front. And 
it will keep hundreds of young 
men from eating their hearts 
out before ever they reach the 
flying schools if the R.A.F. will 
take this leaf out of Hitler’s 
book; for there is more in this 
sport than the handling of a 
beautiful machine. 








I spent the working years of 
my life as an official of the Indian 
Civil Service; and, now that I 
have retired to the obscurity of 
a little English village, people 
often ask me what I did, what 
any member of the Indian Civil 
Service ordinarily does. The 
question is not a very easy one 
to answer clearly and in truthful 
detail. 

Of course it has been answered 
generally and from very different 
points of view. Personally, I 
did not come to India with any 
definite ideas of beneficence or 
maleficence; I came to earn 
my livelihood by doing to the 
best of my capacity that which 
was appointed me to do. And 
that, I fancy, represents the general 
outlook of the civilian. Once an 
Indian politician told me _ that 
I had come to India to draw a 
princely living from the sufferings 
of the Indian poor. “At any 
rate I didn’t come just for the 
pleasure of looking at you,” I 
replied mildly. 

A more softly sentimental 
description still current is that 
the toiling masses of India look 
up to the white civilian as to 
their father and mother. Of the 
‘toiling masses’ I shall have a 
word to say; but in the descrip- 
tion there is a slight and not 
uninteresting inaccuracy. No 
Indian has ever spoken of me as 
his father and mother, but quite 
a number have addressed me—it 
is an ordinary politeness—as their 
mother and father. It seems 
that the Indian considers the 
mother to be the more important 
parent. In many little things, 
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besides the use of words, the Indian 
differs from us. We Europeans 
point with the first (index) finger, 
presumably because it is the first 
finger on the hand; an Indian 
points with the second finger, 
presumably because it is the longest 
finger. A European beckoning 
another to approach turns the 
back of his hand to the ground 
and ‘scoops’ with his fingers ; 
the Indian turns the palm of his 
hand to the ground and ‘claws.’ 
I find that these Indian ways 
have become habits with me. 
In England one whistles to 
attract the attention of another. 
In India this is extremely rude ; 
one claps one’s hands. Even 
still when I hear A. in England 
whistle to B., there shoots up in 
my mind the reproof addressed 
to me by an old Indian in 
my early days: “A man is 
not a dog to be called in that 
way.” 

I had come to India, and among 
the Indians to whom I came I 
found doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
journalists, merchants; in fact, 
very much the middle-class, pro- 
fessional, fairly well educated 
society from which I myself sprung. 
On the countryside without the 
towns were the ‘toiling masses,’ 
millions of them: I was to make 
their acquaintance soon enough. 
These people, simple and ignorant 
if looked at from one angle, were 
really no more simple and ignorant 
than their ‘opposite numbers’ in 
England looked at from another 
angle. In fact, I should say that 
the Indians were probably the 
quicker-witted, certainly the more 
polite, affable, friendly. It is a 
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mistake to lay too much stress 
on the fact that these people 
even still are for the most part 
illiterate, avowedly unable to read 


and write. ‘The English rustic, 
though nominally literate, is not 
ordinarily literate in an_ effec- 
tive, practical sense; he does not 
habitually read or write. By way 
of illustration I may say that I 
am nominally literate in music. 
I can read music; but I read so 
slowly and uncertainly, and (for 
that reason) read so little music, 
that my nominal literacy is of 
very little use to me. I cannot 
pick up a sheet of music and 
read it just as I read the evening 
paper; I must painfully puzzle 
out a ‘theme’ set down on 
an analytical concert programme. 
And people unaccustomed to lean 
on the crutch of the written word 
develop other faculties. An Indian 
peasant usually has a powerful and 
accurate memory ; he carries quite 
complicated accounts and trans- 
actions in his head without the 
aid of a scrap of paper. I once 
found an illiterate Indian sculptor 
carving a most intricate pattern 
on a huge stone pillar without 
any visible guide before his eyes. 
He was guided by something which 
he ‘saw’ quite clearly with eye 
of his mind or memory. _— 

I suppose that I came to 
‘govern’; and the governing of 
the Indians, educated and un- 
educated alike, was then entirely 
in the hands of European per- 
manent officials. This state of 
things had come about by slow 
growth rather than by any definite 
action or policy ; the old English 
merchant adventurers had found 
it easier, safer, more convenient 
in an increasing measure to govern 
the country themselves than to 
put up with the whims of the 
many, and usually incompetent 
administrations which they found 
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existing here and there through- 
out the country. The Indians on 
the whole did not object; for 
until quite recently the Indian 
looked on this business of ‘ govern- 
ing’ in a different light from the 
Englishman. 

The Englishman likes repre- 
sentative government in large 
things, but he resents official 
interference in his everyday con- 
cerns.. In England the citizen 
and the public servant, so far 
as possible, keep to different sides 
of the road. In England it is 
not easy to obtain an interview 
with a public official of even 
moderate importance. In my early 
English days I called at a public 
office and asked to see its head. 
I was asked by a clerk in a horrified 
tone whether I had “made an 
appointment.” An Indian would 
as soon think of “making an 
appointment” with the grocer 
if he wanted to buy a pound of 
butter. What else is the public 
servant for, save to be the servant 
of the public? “If we pay you 
to govern, why should you expect 
us to govern ourselves?” once 
asked of me a shrewd old Indian, 
and I could quite see his point 
of view. The Indian expects his 
officials to do a great deal for 
him; they are his paid servants. 

So forty years ago the ordinary 
Indian did not much trouble his 
head about the public servant’s 
nationality or the colour of his 
skin. ‘“‘ What does it matter to 
me whether Rama or Ravanna 
rules, so long as I can cultivate 
my fields in peace,” is a well- 
known Indian proverb. And this 
system of governing India by 
white permanent officials really 
had some advantages from the 
standpoint of those governed. 

It was a cheap form of govern- 
ment; it worked quickly, and on 
the whole well. There were rather 
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more than forty millions of 
Madrasis, and they were ‘governed’ 
by a Governor sent out from 
England and a Cabinet of two 
permanent officials. There were 
three secretaries, and three under- 
secretaries. Today, when more 
democratic ideas prevail, the 
Cabinet (exclusive of the Governor) 
numbers seven, and _ secretaries, 
deputy secretaries, under-secre- 
taries, assistant secretaries, are 
a multitude that no man can 
number. And the wheels turn 
very slowly. In my last days, 
exasperated by some secretarial 
delay, I expressed a wish to 
put ferrets into the secretariat 
office, and to shoot the secretaries 
as they bolted. With luck one 
might have made a capital bag. 
And about this time the will 
of the people in my district made 
of me a sort of autocrat. ‘‘ Do 
anything you like, but for the 
love of heaven let’s get some- 
thing done,” seemed to be the 
general feeling. 

The old-time white official was 
quite easily impartial. In the 
nature of things he could have 
no preference of Hindu to Muham- 
madan, aut vice versa. He was 
strictly forbidden to trade, to 
acquire land or any commercial 
interest in the country. He did 
not, in fact he could not, bring 
up his children in India; and as 
appointments to the Indian services 
were made by Commissioners in 
England on the results of com- 
petitive examinations, there was 
no opportunity for nepotism, for 
the pulling of the strings of 
‘influence.’ Twenty years after 
my appointment I met in France 
an Englishman who said to me, 
“I suppose that I appointed 
you, and I suppose that until 
this moment you have never heard 
my name.” Both suppositions 
were true. 
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As a rule, the old white bureau- 
crats were kindly folk and well 
disposed to the Indian people. 
It may have been this kindliness 
that caused the first little rift 
within the lute. For kindliness 
towards an alien people has a 
way of degenerating into smug- 
ness. Earnest souls, especially 
female souls, were too much busied 
with uplifting the Indian; they 
did not reflect that people can 
very easily get sick of being 
uplifted. Many Indian ways seem 
to me odd or objectionable; but 
then many of my ways seem odd 
or objectionable to the Indian. 
“I chew betel, and I suppose 
you think that an _ unpleasant 
habit,” said one of my greatest 


Indian friends to me; “you 
smoke tobacco, and I consider 
that habit most unpleasant.” So 


the thing was about as broad as 
it was long! 

I sometimes wonder what has 
been the general effect of the 
coming of the white woman to 
India. She certainly brought a 
much-needed refinement into the 
life of the Englishman in India; 
but she rather dissevered the 
Indian man from the English 
man. Forty years ago the English- 
man did not meet the wives of 
his Indian friends, and the English- 


man’s wife rather ‘shied off’ 
meeting the Indian friends of 
her husband. Earlier, the men 


of the two races had been on a 
footing of more equality; neither 
ever alluded to the ‘house’ 
(z.e., womenfolk) of the other. 
Only two of my Indian friends 
introduced me to their wives, one 
of whom was frankly scandalised. 
The late P. A. Madhaviah, the 
novelist of South India, introduced 
me to his daughters, who were 
charming; but his wife, of an 
older generation, ‘excused her- 
self.” My one ‘friend’ among 
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Indian 


brance. 

She was the very wealthy widow 
of a great Indian landowner. She 
was about sixty years old to my 
thirty - five, and she remarked, 
reasonably enough, that the finger 
of scandal could scarcely point 
at us. So when I camped in 
her neighbourhood she would come 
to my tent in her palanquin, sit 
down, and have a chat. She 
spoke only Tamil; and on any 
day of the week she could easily 
have talked the hind-leg off a 
giraffe. This did not in the 
least interfere with my work ; for 
I had only to say at intervals, 
“T quite agree,” or “ That’s my 
opinion, too,”’ and she was content. 

The first day that I visited 
her at her house I got the shock 
of my life. I was shown into a 
fine entrance hall, and_ there, 
sitting in a large arm-chair, was 
a stuffed figure of her late husband ! 
I do not mean that she had stuffed 
her husband’s skin: she had had 
made a large-sized effigy, and had 
dressed it in the clothes of the 
deceased ! 

Heaven had not given her a 
son, and she had adopted a boy, 
to whom she always referred as 
‘Minor.’ Minor had scarcely 
lived to man’s estate; and when 
she spoke of his death, as she 
invariably did, the old lady always 
wept. ‘‘She seems to feel his 
loss very much,” I remarked to 
her estate manager. ‘“‘ She does,” 
he agreed. ‘‘I suppose you know 
that she poisoned him,” he added 
casually. 

As a matter of fact I do not 
believe this for a moment. There 
are cases of poisoning in India. 
But in a country which is a whisper- 
ing gallery of scandal, where super- 
stition is rampant and where 
medical science is in its infancy, 
unexpected deaths, especially of 


ladies 


deserves remem- 
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the young, are often vaguely 
ascribed to poison or magic. There 
was no reason at all why my old 
lady should have wished to do 
away with Minor. 

I seem to have digressed. I 
was in India, and it was the 
obvious duty of my superiors to 
give me opportunity to learn some- 
thing about the people among 
whom I was to live, and about 
the tasks which I would be 
supposed to perform. My superiors 
set about this duty very badly ; 
they merely put me to the passing 
of examinations. The English 
administration has lazily acquiesced 
in an Indian way of thought; 
and, quite apart from my own 
affairs, I hold that this acquiescence 
has been a disaster. 

The Indian has a fixed belief 
that a man’s capacity for doing 
anything can be tested and finally 
determined by examinations. So 
examinations have become the 
scourge of the Indian officiai’s 
existence. A friend in the Abkari 
(that is, -Excise) department told 
me that in the course of his career 
he had struggled through twenty- 
two examinations; he was about 
forty years of age and he had 
only just shaken the last tentacle 
of the examination octopus from 
his limbs. And this examination 
business has done more than 
plague officials; in my opinion 
it has been the ruin of Indian 
education. For the Government, 
in my day at least, simply used 
university examinations as a lazy 
man’s standard for determining 
the pay of clerks. A matriculate, 
a first arts, a graduate, each had 
his allotted scale of pay; and 
no Indian looked on a university 
career or degree as anything but 
a ready-made qualification for 
employment. The oddest example 
of this mentality that I remember 
was a proposal solemnly put for- 
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ward that a certain number of 
seats on the boards of public 
companies should be reserved for 
B.A.’s ! 

As for myself, after passing 
the open competitive examination 
for the Civil Service, I had been 
sent to a university for a year’s 
tuition in Indian law and in an 
Indian language. I had _ been 
remarkably well taught; my first 
instructor in Tamil (Dr Robert 
Atkinson) was the most efficient 
teacher of languages that I have 
ever known, that I expect ever 
to know. My teacher in law 
(Charles Maturin) was equally good. 
I had a grasp of grammar 
and of legal principles; what I 
needed was practice in applying 
law, practice in speaking Tamil. 
Instead I was set to memorising 
from text-books a mass of detail 
which I would forget as speedily 
as I had learned it. Well, there 
it was. I cursed the examinations, 
passed them, and threw a load of 
rubbish off my mind. 

Just one part of the preliminary 
training had in it potentialities of 
usefulness which might have been 
extended. There are three grades 
of criminal magistrates in India ; 
and the newcomer is at once 
appointed a magistrate of the 
third grade. He can only impose 
fines up to Rs. 50 and imprisonment 
up to one month; he hears only 
cases which require nothing but 
a little common-sense for their 
decision; he really cannot do 
any harm. But the hearing of 
these petty cases brings him into 
touch with the people, and attunes 
his ear to their speech. This 
last is an important point. For 
I always held that the official 
standard of linguistic knowledge 
in Madras was deplorably low. 
Far too many young civilians 
(and English officials of other 
departments) got into the lazy 
habit of relying entirely on inter- 
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preters. Of course, in my early 
days I always had an interpreter 
by my side ; but, so far as possible, 
I tried to get along without his 
aid. Now and then I made 
some marvellous howlers. “Is your 
father an old man?” I inquired 
of a witness. “ He’s nothing of 


the sort,” replied the witness 
angrily, and the interpreter 
chuckled. ‘‘ You’ve asked him if 


his father is a thief,” he whispered 
to me. 

With the examinations—I hur! 
a retrospective curse at them— 
over my head I might hope to 
obtain charge of a Division, and 
start work in earnest. But Divi- 
sions are not always vacant for 
those who want them; and so 
for a little time I was employed 
on odd jobs. The first job was 
very odd: I was appointed to 
conduct a Government case before 
an arbitrator. Part of a lake 
which formed the boundary be- 
tween Government land and the 
land of a zamindar (Indian landed 
proprietor) had dried up, and 
both parties laid claim to the 
right of occupancy in the newly 
uncovered land, which, being pure 
silt, was very valuable. The 
appointment, as it happens, was 
not quite so silly as it might 
seem. My father was a lawyer 
in good practice, and so had 
been my grandfather; I had 
grown up in the society of lawyers, 
and the mere form of presenting 
a case was familiar to me. Indeed 
I have sometimes regretted that, 
when the time came for me to 
choose, I did not elect for the 
judicial side of the administration. 
For I have a natural liking for 
law, and perhaps an_ instinctive 
understanding of it. I still begin 
my reading of the ‘Times’ with 
the law reports, and I can appreci- 
ate ‘a nice point.’ But regrets 
now are vain. 

Going to the 


scene of the 
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arbitration is one of my pleasantest 
memories. The lake was about 
forty miles from where I was; 
there was no road to it, and 
probably no European official had 
been there for a very long time. 
I rode the journey, making two 
stages of it across country, finding 
my way by the map, and chatting 
with the people of the villages 
through which I passed. For my 
first halt I had sent on a camp 
cot, and I slept dreamlessly in 
the open air. When I opened my 
eyes I found the nearest village 
squatting round me in a circle. 
They were staring and jabbering ; 
I fancy they were uttering the 
vernacular equivalent of “Oh, 
look what the cat’s brought round.” 
There proved to be nothing in the 
case. Nobody had foreseen what 
had happened; and the obvious 
decision was to split the land 
fifty-fifty. An elderly and well- 
known lawyer appeared for the 
zamindar; he referred to me 
throughout as “my young but 
learned friend.” 

Then I got my Division. Here 
some dry technicalities are un- 
avoidable if I am to make the 
matter plain. 

A Madras District averages about 
6000 square miles, and usually is 
split up into four Divisions. A 
Divisional Officer is officially termed 
Sub-Collector, because his duty is 
with collection of the land tax, 
which is the keystone of the Indian 
financial arch. But the interpreta- 
tion put on the term Sub-Collector 
by my English friends makes me 
chuckle; they picture me as 
trotting from house to house 
equipped with fountain-pen and 
receipt book. Perhaps, too, there 
is in their minds some dim picture 
of the tax-gatherer’s trials as 
depicted by Carlyle and Jocelin 
of Brakelond. ‘Old women rush 
out after him with their distaffs 
and the angriest shrieks ”’ (Carlyle) ; 
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“ Vetulae exibant cum colis suis 
minantes et exprobrantes ”’ (Jocelin). 

The Sub-Collector does not 
collect cash, but, in a general way, 
he sees that other people collect 
it. The collection unit of South 
India is the village; the account 
of each cultivator is made out 
by the village accountant, whose 
post is hereditary and who is 
usually an incarnation of bene- 
volent iniquity. The cash is 
collected by the village headman, 
whose post is likewise hereditary, 
and who is not infrequently an 
incarnation of rustic stupidity. If 
these two were to put their heads 
together they could play queer 
tricks with the Government’s 
finances. But by a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence the two 
are always at loggerheads. I 
asked of a particular pair why 
this should be so; they replied, 
“It is the custom.” And that 
is the final explanation of every- 
thing in India. 

Theoretically, all land in South 
India is the property of the 
Government; there is no such 
thing as ultimate private owner- 
ship of land. The Government 
lets out the land to the farmer, 
and the farmer pays to the Govern- 
ment a rent or tax for occupation 
and enjoyment. But really the 
Indian farmer enjoys a very advan- 
tageous tenure (it is called ‘ occu- 
pancy right’) of his land. He 
can do with the land as he wills ; 
he can relinquish it by giving a 
quarter’s notice. But he cannot 
be ejected for any cause save 
non-payment of tax. If for some 
other reason the Government wishes 
to put him out of his holding, the 
Government must buy from him his 
interest in the holding. 

Of course the Government, the 
giant landlord, cannot bargain 
with the individual. The whole 
area of the province is surveyed, 
and the tax is scientifically fixed 
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over huge areas by a special depart- 
ment; this ‘settlement’ (as it 
is called) of tax remains in force 
for thirty years. A purely Indian 
estimate of the taxable capacity 
of land, as a rule, corresponds 
closely enough with that of the 
European settlement department. 
I was once connected with 
a little Indian State where the 
ruler’s officials had fixed the tax 
by guess and mother wit. I had 
the matter re-examined, and the tax 
scientifically fixed by the Govern- 
ment’s settlement officer. The 
Indian estimate was Rs. 200,000 ; 
the European, Rs. 197,000. 

It is sometimes said that the 
land tax of India is too high. 
Mrs Annie Besant, an old lady 
who was genuinely fond of India 
but who really did not know much 
about India, once declared that 
the Indian farmer pays to the 
State 50 per cent of his net 
earnings. This assertion is quite 
easily disproved. A man who 
holds land from the State at 
Rs. 15 per acre can find a multitude 
of persons willing to take from 
him a sub-lease at Rs. 45 per 
acre. In fact, this ease of profitable 
sub-letting is one of the handicaps 
of Indian agriculture. 

The poverty—there is a good 
deal of it—of the Indian farmer 
I should ascribe to different causes. 
One undoubtedly is the tremendous 
increase of the Indian population ; 
the pressure on the land has 
become too heavy. And India is 
‘agricultural’ in a degree which 
Europeans cannot realise; the 
one desire of the Indian is to 
possess land. Industry has no 
real attraction for the masses of 
the people. There is a curious 
Telegu expression for a landless 
man, however prosperous he may 
be. It means, “A person of no 
account.” Then every son of 
a family has a right to his piece 
of the family land; hence land 
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is incredibly and most uneconomic- 
ally ‘ morcellated.’ Another trouble 
is that it is now practically im- 
possible to obtain good land direct 
from the Government; all the 
good land has long ago been taken 
up. The man who wants good 
land must buy the right to it 
from another; and the hunger 
for land is so intense that the 
price paid is usually far too high. 
The work of the Divisional 
Officer in connection with the 
land is never-ending. He must 
‘close the collection’ every year. 
He cannot alter the fixed rates 
of tax, but he must settle what 
each man has to pay according 
to those rates. Men are per- 
petually changing their holdings 
by sale or purchase. This is 
very simple; but some much 
more complicated questions arise. 
A vast extent of land is irrigated 
from Government sources. But 
nothing works perfectly in this 
life, and the Divisional Officer 
frequently has to decide whether 
the irrigation afforded has been 
sufficiently beneficial to justify 
demand of full tax, half tax, or 
any tax at all. A remarkable 
feature is the absolute discretion 
here allowed by the Government. 
I have cancelled now and then 
Government revenue to the tune 
of thousands of pounds, and my 
action has never been questioned. 
An Englishman remarked to me 
that in England such authority 
would never be allowed to any 
one man, often a very young 
man. He meant that the tempta- 
tion to illicit gain would be too 
great. He may have been right ; 
but apparently the thought does 
not occur to anyone in India. 
I am no more virtuous than my 
neighbours; but it would never 
have occurred to me to expect 
a bribe, and I do not think that 
it ever would have occurred to 
anyone to offer a bribe. Why ? 
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Well, the answer is simply the 
usual Indian answer: “It is 
not the custom.” 

Furthermore, cultivators have 
certain legal rights in the matter 
of irrigation. A canal irrigates, 
let us say, twenty villages. The 
precedence of each village in the 
turning on of water, the time 
during which water is turned on, 
is definitely laid down; and if 
these arrangements be altered to 
the detriment of any village the 
cultivators of that village have 
a legal right of action against 
Government. It may seem a 
hard thing to deny to a village 
just the extra day’s watering 
which might make an incalculable 
difference in the yield of the 
crops. But if this favour be 
granted, other villages may bring 
suit on the ground that water to 
which they are legally entitled has 
been illegally diverted elsewhere. 

Pages would be needed to 
describe fully this side of a 
Divisional Officer’s work. Of course, 
he has rules and codes for his 
guidance; but no code or rule 
will cover every case that turns 
up. It is a matter of summing 
up precedents and possibilities, 
of employing discretion. And 
mistakes can prove exceedingly 
expensive. 

In my day the Divisional Officer 
collected income tax; now this 
work has been transferred to a 
special department. I found in- 
come tax collecting (to be correct, 
the assessing of income tax) rather 
goodfun. For the Indian merchant 
(the Indian cultivator does not pay 
income tax) regards the assessing 
officer as fair game; he comes 
up for assessment smiling e¢ 
splendide mendax. It is said that 
the conscientious Indian merchant 
keeps three sets of accounts: 
one for himself, one for his partner, 
and one for the income tax. 
Once, by an unlucky mistake, an 
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assessee handed me his real ledger 
instead of the ledger which he 
had prepared for my official benefit. 
When I asked him why he had 
prepared an account which would 
have made Ananias blush, he 
replied, “It is the custom.” And 
I quite understood. We were 
playing a game; if he won, I 
lost; et vice versa. It would never 
have occurred to me to prosecute’ 
an assessee for producing false 
accounts; friends do not impart 
this rancour into a friendly battle 
of wits ! 

My Indian income tax experience 
has been of considerable service to 
myself in my retirement; there 
are not many technicalities of 
the business which I have not 
at my fingers’ ends. And some- 
times the English publican puts 
forward demands which are scarcely 
justifiable. I am not rich; but, 
had I paid unquestioningly the 
demands of sundry publicans, I 
should be poorer than I am. 
Once a publican demanded of me 
£78. I pointed out that the 
sum due was £13, 10s. He said 
angrily that I was “evading 
my duties to the revenue.” I 
replied gently, “I’ve been in 
the trade myself, I know quite 
as much about it as you do, 
and it’s a good old saying that 
dog shouldn’t eat dog.” He 
accepted me as a man and a 
brother. 

In course of time the Divisional 
Officer would become a Collector, 
and take charge of an _ entire 
district. He did not do so very 
much directly, but he was held 
responsible for everything that 
occurred, and he had to see that 
everybody in his district did his 
particular work. A good deal of 
tact was needed ; for the authority 
of the Collector over officials not 
of his own service—though in 
the last resort the authority was 
there—was indirect rather than 
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direct. It was wiser to ask than 
to order. There might be, let 
us say, a big Indian fair or 
religious festival attracting thou- 
sands of visitors to a particular 
spot; and in huge Indian gather- 
ings there is always a danger of 
cholera or some such epidemic. 
Naturally, the business would be 
in the hands of the District Medical 
Officer. But the Collector might 
tactfully inquire whether precau- 
tions were quite adequate. The 
doctor might propose some ex- 
cellent sanitary regulation; but 
could the people be induced to 
comply with it? The District 
Engineer might have some admir- 
able scheme for modifying the 
distribution of water. But was 
the old method bad per se ; would 
the people agree to the new 
method ? Or would they launch 
out in an interminable series of 
lawsuits ? The Superintendent of 
Police would disperse a riotous 
mob by force if so ordered; but 
the responsibility for giving the 
order lay with the Collector. 

In his capacity of District 
Magistrate the Collector had to 
oversee the administration of petty 
criminal justice throughout his 
district; and this suggests to 
me a reform of Indian legal pro- 
cedure which is long overdue. 
There are, as a rule, nine or ten 
‘sub-magistrates’ in a district ; 
they can fine up to Rs. 200 and 
imprison up to six months. They 
also ‘commit’ serious crime for 
trial by the Sessions Judge, who 
is an officer of the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and entirely independent 
of the Collector. They did their 
duty very well. But according 


to the Indian Procedure Code 
they must take down at length 
all evidence in every case coming 
before them. Consequently thirty 
pages of evidence would be recorded 
on the question whether Ramas- 
on the 
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nose; and the waste of time 
and trouble was_ preposterous, 
imbecile. Towards the end of 
my service I got a young assistant 
who since has had a very brilliant 
career. He had served in the 
Great War, and his initial methods 
were those of the orderly room. 
“Kandaswami v. Ramaswami 
Charge: assault. Dismissed.” He 
was polishing off cases by the 
dozen, and doing them extremely 
well, when regretfully I had to 
insist that he should follow the 
Code, write interminably, and take 
about four times as long as was 
really necessary to make up his 
mind about perfectly obvious 
trivialities. 

There was a particular difference 
between the life of a civil servant 
in India and in Britain; it arose 
from the fact which I have men- 
tioned that in India the public 
servant is essentially the servant 
of the public. In Britain the 
civil servant sits in his office and 
the people come to him; in India 
he must go to the people. And 
this going was not a matter of 
comfortable train journeys and 
hotels; the Divisional Officer or 
District Collector must set out 
with carts, horses, tents, and 
spend a month or six weeks at a 
stretch away from his headquarters. 
Of course, in the winter it was 
pleasant to visit new scenes, see 
new faces. But mosquitoes had 
always to be reckoned with, and 
in the summer—the Madras official 
tours all the year round—the heat 
was dreadful. A ‘ rest-house ’ then 
was preferable to a tent; but a 
rest-house could scarcely be deemed 
luxurious. It offered, as a rule, 
just four bare whitewashed walls 
and a stone-flagged floor; one 
brought one’s own bed. Often 
life was very lonely. I once spent 
a year in the hottest part of South 
India without any companionship 
of my own race. 
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I remember a queer incident 


while touring. I had camped by 
the dry bed of a stream, and in 
the afternoon I walked across it to 
do or see something. I had to 
swim back; yet no rain had 
fallen in my neighbourhood. That 
happens now and then in India ; 
rain falls perhaps fifty miles away 
and comes in a rushing torrent 
down a watercourse. I was sleep- 
ing one night near a river spanned 
by a railway bridge; the night 
was hot and dry to the point of 
suffocation, but in the night a 
flood rushed down from heaven 
knows where and swept away 
one of the bridge pillars. For 
this reason railway bridges in 
India require incessant watching ; 
one of the historic railway disasters 
of India came about in just this way. 

Of course from Collector one 
could rise to a more comfortable 
life as head of a Provincial Depart- 
ment. It was long a reproach 
against the civilians that they 
grabbed the headship of every- 
thing. My own particular ambi- 
tion was to officiate as Bishop ; 
so far as I could ascertain that 
was the only important post 
which a civilian had not filled at 
some time or other! This ‘ grab- 
bing’ was not really so unreason- 
able as it might seem. In 
the early days the administrators 
of everything were _ soldiers. 
General Frederick Young, who 
enlisted the Gurkhas in the service 
of Britain, at one time or other 
career was soldier, tax 
collector, judge, surveyor, director 
of agriculture. Next, a general 
‘civil,’ as distinct from ‘ military,’ 
service was organised; in turn 
these ‘ general civilians’ organised 
special departments, and, naturally 
enough, put themselves at the 
head of their organisations. The 
first Inspectors-General of Police 
in Madras seem to have been 
soldiers; the next were civilians ; 
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and now the Police Department 
staffs itself from top to bottom. 
As a matter of fact, the headship 
of a department does not usually 
call for a high degree of specialised, 
technical knowledge; a member 
of the Indian Medical Department 
once remarked to me that a 
competent layman could probably 
administer the department quite 
as satisfactorily as a doctor. 

Such were the old white bureau- 
crats, and such were their methods. 
On the whole, the thing worked 
pretty well. Civilians, engineers, 
policemen, doctors, we really were 
not very many all told. We 
all knew one another more or 
less, and we usually worked in 
harmony. We had an undefined 
code of conduct. and it was not 
a bad code; it might be summed 
up in Henry Kingsley’s phrase, 
“There are some things a fellow 
doesn’t do.” One did not accept 
favours, direct or indirect, from 
those over whom one was set 
in authority ; one showed neither 
official favour to one’s friends 
nor official disfavour to one’s 
enemies; one did not shuffle 
on to a subordinate responsibility 
for one’s own mistakes. 

The main defect of our bureau- 
cracy was that it was white— 
that is, alien. In a way we got on 
quite well with the Indians; we 
had a job to do, and the Indians 
freely admitted that we did it 
honestly and to the best of our 
ability. But all Indians were not 
of ‘ the toiling masses,’ and among 
them there were many who 
were intellectually our equals or 
superiors. They could not be 
expected to remain indefinitely 
in the relationship of adminis- 
trative schoolboys to administra- 
tive schoolmasters. As a matter 
of fact, they were kept in that 
relationship far too long. 

Lord Morley, for whom as a 
Statesman I have the highest 
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admiration, began reform. He 
made many changes; but his 
cleverest move was to select Indians 
of undeniable capacity and bring 
them in at the very head of things. 
The Governor’s Cabinet had hither- 
to consisted of two European 
permanent officials; Lord Morley 
straight away chose Indians, and 
appointed them to the Cabinet. 
He divined that the Indian people 
had not yet sufficient political 
capacity, training, or general sense 
of reality to choose their own 
Indian administrators. 

It should be noted that, in 
Madras at least, the old white 
bureaucracy here served Lord 
Morley extremely well. Lord 
Morley could have no personal 
knowledge of the men whom he 
appointed; by putting forward 
incompetent nominees the bureau- 
crats could quite easily have 
brought his schemes to naught. 
Instead, they provided him with 
a@ wonderful succession of brilliant 
men. Of these I shall name but 
two who have passed away from 
us: they were V. Krishnaswami 
Aiyer and Sir P. Rajagopalachariar. 
I was directly under the last 
named for five years, and I have 
known no abler, stronger man. 
In a general way I have a prejudice 
against ‘strong men’; these in 
the old white bureaucracy were 
apt to take shape as_ bullies, 
blustering bashaws. Rajagopa- 
lachariar was really strong. He 
would listen patiently to what 
one had to say, and he did not 
mind criticism of his ideas. But 
when he gave an order— well, 
that was exactly that. 

I have two particular memories 
of him. He had to make an 
important speech in the Legislative 
Council on a matter of which I 
was supposed to have some special 
knowledge. He asked me to draft 
an argument. I did my best, 
and I heard him deliver the speech. 
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He did not make use of one of 
my points; and his speech was 
the most effective that I have 
ever heard. He turned the House 
from blank opposition into com- 
plete agreement. Then he wrote 
me a charming note of thanks 
for the trouble I had taken; 
and I do not think that he wrote 
ironically. The plain fact was 
that I had not his brains—or any- 
thing like them. 

The other memory is amusing. 
Sir Rajagopalachariar seems to 
have got badly ‘across’ the late 
Mr E. S. Montagu, and in his 
letters Mr Montagu described him 
as “‘a very tame creature.” I 
asked a friend in high posi- 
tion what could have prompted 
this extraordinary judgment. He 
replied sardonically, ‘The old 
*Chariar did not suffer windbags 
gladly. And he never was at 
much pains to conceal his opinions.” 

But for Lord Morley as day- 
to-day ruler of India through the 
officials in India my admiration 
is less. Frankly, I consider that 
he introduced an element of ‘ man- 
agement and contrivance’ into 
the business which was wholly 
undesirable. Such ways may be 
suitable, even desirable, when 
applied to the shifting jigsaw of 
politics; but their effects on a 
permanent administrative service 
are disastrous. 

There is little use in recrimina- 
tion against a great man who 
is dead. But having said so 
much I must say a little more: 
“(est pour faire aise & ma con- 
science.” 

Lord Morley fell foul of a 
distinguished Indian Civil Servant. 
This was Sir J. B. Fuller, some 
time Governor of Eastern Bengal, 
a man of whom I have no personal 
knowledge. Lord Morley later 


declared that Fuller was no more 
competent to govern a province 
than he himself was to drive a 
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steam engine. Then why did 
not Lord Morley remove Fuller 
from his office ?—that was within 
his power. Instead, he wrote 
private letters to the Viceroy, 
urging him to find some pretext 
for getting rid of Fuller. There 
was supposed to be dissatisfaction 
with Fuller in the province; if 
this was genuine, Lord Morley was 
right in getting him out of office. 
But in another letter to the Vice- 
roy Lord Morley describes this 
unrest in Eastern Bengal as “ per- 
versity and unreason.” And when 
he had succeeded in getting Fuller 
out of Bengal, Lord Morley pro- 
posed to offer him a seat on his 
own Advisory Council. The Vice- 
roy not unnaturally protested. 
The result of this smacking the 
official baby at one end and 
feeding it at the other was to 
produce in the minds of officials 
generally an uncertainty whether 
they were standing on their heads 
or their heels. 

There was an episode in this 
Morley-Fuller business which has 
left an abiding and unpleasant 
impression on my mind. When 
a man in India has been con- 
demned to death, and when he 
has exhausted all legal appeal, 
he can beg for the clemency of 
the Viceroy. The date of execu- 
tion would be fixed; and if the 
Viceroy’s answer were not received 
by that day, the man was hanged. 
I consider this a scandalous pro- 
cedure; the lives of men, even 
of convicted murderers, are not 
to be treated so lightly. 

There was in Eastern Bengal 
one Udhay Patni, condemned to 
death. He appealed to the Vice- 
roy. A reply was received repriev- 
ing him; but the reply did not 
arrive in time to prevent the 
man’s execution. Lord Morley 
might very well have censured 
the Government of India; one 
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can scarcely suppose that the 
Viceroy had any knowledge of 
the matter. Instead, he publicly 
censured Fuller; it is said against 
the advice of his Advisory Council. 

It seems that this objectionable 
procedure remained in force for a 
good while longer—for aught I 
know, it may be still in force. 
Mr W. O. Horne, some time Chief 
Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, relates his experience. 
A man had been condemned to 
death, and his execution had been 
appointed for 7 a.m. on a certain 
day. He had appealed to the 
Viceroy. In the small hours of 
the morning a telegram was left 
at Mr Horne’s house by a messenger 
who naturally neither knew nor 
cared what was in it. When 
Mr Horne read the telegram in 
the morning, the hour of execution 
had passed. Fortunately, the jail 
superintendent on his own responsi- 
bility had deferred the execution, 
and so all ended well. But had 
not the superintendent contra- 
vened regulations, there is little 
doubt that Mr Horne, in his own 
phrase, would have been “ thrown 
to the wolves.” 

Later, there was a happening 
which rent India almost as badly 
as the Dreyfus case rent France. 
This was the action of General 
Dyer at Amritsar. I discussed 
it with a leading Indian nationalist ; 
neither of us had any first-hand 
knowledge of the affair, but we 
agreed that General Dyer had 
either been quite insufficiently 
punished or quite unjustly punished 
at all. There had been no proper 
investigation of the matter. 

I may mention a curious fact. 
Years after my retirement I 
attended a ‘public inquiry’ in 
England. I had no _ private 
interest in the matter, and the 
inquiry was held by an official 
deputed from one of the Ministries. 
B2 
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I thought the proceedings scan- 
dalous ; the official gave a decision 
flatly in the face of the evidence. 
Our old bureaucratic inquiries and 
investigations were made _ with 
scrupulous thoroughness, and no 
attempt was made to ‘get over’ 
unpleasant facts disclosed by 
evidence. 

So much for the past. I left 
India the moment that I had 
earned my pension. My com- 
pelling reason was ill-health. I 
could not complain that I lacked 
fair advancement; I had no 
reason to suppose that by stay- 
ing on [I should obtain ex- 
ceptional advancement. Had I 
stayed on, I am certain that I 
should not have lived; I seemed 
to pick up every ill to which the 
flesh is liable. That is odd; for 
since my retirement I (thanks be 
to God) have enjoyed the best 
of health. 

My early retirement provided 
me with an exquisite example 
of ‘things which might have been 
better said.” Some seven or eight 
years later an old Indian (by 
race) colleague visited me and 


lunched with me. “My dear 
fellow,” he said with obvious 
sincerity, ‘“‘you were mad _ to 


retire so soon. The Government 
of Madras would certainly have 
sent you on to some great post 
with the Government of India. 
They were so anxious to get rid 
of you!” 

Well, I am a southern Irishman. 
And I admit that my tribe do not 
always run quite smoothly in 
British official harness. 

What of the future ? 
India well, and I am not a 
pessimist. But I think that 
just now certain practical con- 
siderations are in danger of being 
swamped beneath a flood of political 
verbiage. 

I have said that the Indian 
Ministers chosen by Lord Morley 


I wish 
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proved to be remarkably successful. 
Mr Montagu invented a curious 
form of composite Cabinet; part 
was to be permanent officials, 
part Indians specially chosen, part 
Indian Ministers supposedly repre- 
senting a majority in the Legislative 
Council. The permanent official 
Ministers remained very much as 
they long had been; the chosen 
Indian Ministers again proved 
themselves to be men of excep- 
tional ability. I may name just 
two: Sir K. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
who has passed away, and Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer, who is 
still with us. The third section, 
the political Ministers, were far 
inferior to the other two sections. 
Mr Montagu’s compromise was 
not a good one, and it has passed 
out of existence. All Ministers 
in India are now ‘ political,’ sup- 
posedly chosen by the voice of 
the people. 

But it is only recently, as time 
is counted in the life of a nation, 
that the voice of the British 
people has chosen Ministers and 
presented them to Parliament and 
King. Even into the nineteenth 
century the King chose his Ministers 
and presented them to Parliament 
and people. And Britain had 
been playing the game of politics 
for centuries. The people are 
slow in learning to distinguish 
gold from brass, in learning to 
choose their rulers wisely. I am 
inclined to think that the pace 
has been forced in India. 

In theory, permanent civil 
servants in India, as in Britain, 
have now but to carry out the 
orders of Ministers who are their 
masters. All very well, if the 
Ministers are really competent to 
give those orders. But I fear 
that there is still in India the 
idea that so long as the Minister 
is an Indian it matters little 
what his personal competence may 


be, that his official staff will 
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always be able to carry on the 
administration for him. That is 
a mistake. 

I find an exact and interesting 
musical parallel. A great orchestra 
is made up of about a hundred 
first-class instrumentalists, indi- 
vidually competent to play any- 
thing. But together they can 
play competently only under the 
direction of a man who in a 
general musical sense is_ their 
master. I do not mean master 
in every detail; it is in the last 
degree improbable that Toscanini 
can play any one orchestral instru- 
ment as well as any one player of 
that particular instrument in his 
orchestra. But in general musical 
knowledge and understanding he 
is superior to any one and to all 
of his players. 

It is not at all a racial question. 
No European, unless he were a 
fool, could object to serving under 
Krishnaswami Aiyer, Rajagopala- 
chariar, Srinivasa Iyengar. These 
men might need guidance in petty 
technicalities. But in general 
ability they were quite patently 
and recognisably outstanding. On 
the other hand, men cannot go 
on serving efficiently masters who 
quite obviously are their intellectual 
inferiors. 

If Indian Ministers are not 
really competent to direct their 
administrations, either of two un- 
toward consequences may foliow: 
the general tone and efficiency 
of the whole administration may 
deteriorate badly, or the _ per- 
‘manent civil servants may eat 
up their masters, come to enjoy 
practically unlimited power without 
any corresponding public responsi- 
bility. And of all possible forms 
of administration this last is the 
worst. 

Moreover, Indians, having ob- 
tained self-government in a very 
considerable measure, are just at 
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present showing little sense of 
the seriousness of the task which 
they have undertaken. Ministries 
in India have been light-heartedly 
resigning at the behest of an 
outside and irresponsible organisa- 
tion known as The Congress. Men 
chosen by the people to govern 
owe allegiance to the people, not 
to any self-constituted caucus. I 
heard this point of view admirably 
expressed by an English chimney 
sweep. The occasion was a political 
meeting at which a speaker ex- 
tolled the advantage of having 
a Member of Parliament bound 
absolutely to obey the behests 
of the T.U.C. or some such body. 
“Fine member he’ll be,” said the 
sweep, “a dog tied to a string. 
Why don’t you bring down a 
pig, stencil LABOUR on his behind, 
and ask us to vote for him? That 
would be just as good, and a lot 
cheaper.” 

I conclude with a story of that 
sweep. He spoke with a mar- 
vellous accent—Yorkshire, I think 
—which I cannot reproduce, but 
shall try just to indicate. 

He seemed to me to be a man 
of such real discernment that I 
paid a call on him: he had given 
me his address. I rapped at the 
door, and the sweep appeared. 
*‘You remember me ?”’ I asked. 

“Ay,” said the sweep slowly, 
“but joost a word, laad. Art 
thou t’ police ?” 

“No; Ive no connection with 
the police.” 

*Coom in, laad,” said the sweep 
cordially, “‘ a’ was joost wonderin’. 
There’s nowt against me joost 
now that a’ can think o’.” 

We sat in the kitchen. A son, 
engaged at the moment on a 
chimney and in his working clothes, 
dropped in for tea. He and I 
shook hands ‘symbolically.’ And 
the three of us discussed the 
affairs of the nation. 
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THE LAST LOAD. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


I SOMETIMES wonder where the 
fascination of the bee—to those it 
does fascinate—lies. No insect or 
animal has had more literature 
devoted to it: a continuous out- 
pour, from Aristotle and Virgil 
down to the present day. It is a 
remarkable insect in the way it 
arranges its affairs, we all know 
that. But so are ants. It is a 
familiar of summer days: our 
flowers would lack something vital 
without the song of the bee. 
That tends to make it popular, I 
dare say. By pollination it gives 
us our fruit and our clover fields. 
And it makes honey. Honey is 
good, and there is something 
intriguing, almost impious, in eat- 
ing the distilled essence of the 
living flower. These things count, 
but do not quite explain. 

For whatever reason people do 
like the bee, I was not one of their 
number—until some years ago. To 
be candid, I hated bees. The hatred 
arose in Africa. Bees there are 
wild bees, in every sense of the 
word. The buildings we mostly 
knew (when they were not pole 
and mud huts) had galvanised 
iron roofs with match - boarding 
underneath. Into the hollow 
between, wild swarms often came 
—a highly unsuitable residence in 
that hot climate ; more unsuitable 
for them even than it was for us 
below, but that was their affair. 
The trouble was that having estab- 
lished themselves they resented to 
the utmost our presence in our own 
home (Hitler’s method nowadays). 
African bees have a much hotter 
sting than English bees (or so it 
seemed), and are very much more 
ready to use it. I remember as 





many as six at a time sizzling 
down like little red-hot cinders 
into the roots of my hair. They 
used particularly to dislike a 
sweating horse or mule, and when 
a swarm had taken up residence 
in our camp it was no uncommon 
thing on arriving home hot and 
tired to have one’s mount kick up 
its heels and bolt, just when one 
was half-way through the act of 
dismounting. This provided amuse- 
ment for all except the horse and 
rider. 

Naturally the bees had to be 
dislodged from their quarters, which 
made for more unpleasantness. So 
a feud grew up between bees and 
ourselves. We disliked them, and 
they were far from loving us. I 
must admit they had a certain 
amount of justice on their side. 
In the veld, whenever a bees’ nest 
was found (and the little honey- 
bird would generally show us quite 
a number during the course of an 
average patrol), our sole idea was 
to ravish it. Trekking in the heat, 
one craved for sugar or honey. 
The natives did the ravishing. It 
was rough and ready, but thorough. 
The bees were in no condition to 
lodge protests afterwards. And 
such were my feelings towards 
them that no qualms of conscience 
troubled me. In fact I felt almost 
as pleased at having got some of 
my own back as I did in feeding on 
the honey. 

Eventually came England. Like 
many another returning wanderer 
I wanted a small place in the 
country with a bit of ground. I 
got one. I got stung again, too, 
but not by a bee this time. (What 
will happen to the house-agents 
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when the supply of innocents from 
abroad wanting small places in 
the country stops!) Having got 
my place, like all the rest, gardening 
began to appeal to me. I did most 
things that gardeners do, and 
finally became absorbed in fruit 
trees to the exclusion of the rest. 
The fact that a couple of apple 
trees in my garden never had any 
fruit started me off. I inquired 
into the matter and did things to 
them. I studied the subject. I 
got pear trees and more apple 
trees. Then I branched out into 
plum, cherry, and peach trees. 
The birds took what cherries there 
were, so I made a cage. The little 
bushes went in easily enough, 
though they are trying to push the 
roof off now. 

I had succeeded in making my 
pear and apple trees fruitful (or 
they had become fruitful in spite 
of me—I do not know which), but 
I was not so lucky with my cherries 
or the others. There was a mass 
of blossom every spring, but very 
little fruit. I forget how much 
the cage cost me. Quite £9 for the 
materials alone. So, ignoring the 
cost of time and labour in erecting 
it I had paid £9 to preserve intact 
two, or possibly three, cherries per 
annum. I did not need to study 
interest tables long to find out that 
my venture was not financially 
sound. I thought the matter over. 
The trees blossomed well. The 
flowers were not killed by frost— 
at any rate they bore just as little 


. when there were no spring frosts 


as when there were. They were 
of different varieties, so lack of 
cross pollination was not respon- 
sible. 

Or was it? Did not bees, and 
bees alone, effect pollination ? My 
apple blossom in May and June 
had been alive with bees, but now 
I came to think about it I could 
recall no bees on the plum or cherry 
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blossom. Yet someone in a garden- 
ing magazine had said that bees 
went crazy over cherry blossom. 
Why had not they gone crazy 
over mine? I made inquiries. I 
found the nearest ‘apiary’ (a 
word I had not struck before but 
which apparently denoted two or 
three hives gathered together in 
one place) was a considerable dis- 
tance away. ‘This seemed hard. 
The supply of fools is proverbially 
unlimited ; in fact, they are sup- 
posed to be born at minute inter- 
vals. Yet no one fool enough 
to keep bees was located closer 
than two miles from my garden ! 
For I was on the right track. 
Apples are good old English trees, 
born and bred here. They know the 
fickleness of our spring and take 
no risk. They biossom late. And 
when they blossom the local bee 
is in a position to attend to them. 
Hives have had time to build up 
after the winter, and days are 
warm enough for distant flights. 
Cherry and plum trees come from 
Asia, or some similar place. They 
came a long time ago, but have not 
learnt our climate or conditions 
even yet. They blossom when 
their remote ancestors blossomed, 
at a time before our bees have got 
into their stride. This is all right 
provided they are fairly close to 
hives. But if it means a long 
journey bees cannot reach them. 
It almost seemed—and the 
thought was most disconcerting— 
that I would have to get some bees 
and put them on the premises. It 
shows how keen I was on my fruit 
trees even to have contemplated 
the idea. Normally, I should have 
counted myself lucky in having 
the nearest bee so far away. But 
I was determined to get cherries. 
Also, that £9 rankled. So I made 
the decision, with reservations. I 
would get bees, but that would be 
the beginning and the end of it. 
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I would put them in one of those 
straw things, near the cherry trees, 
and leave them alone. They could 
have the run of my garden and 
they could keep any honey they 
made. All I asked of them was to 
pollinate my fruit trees. It was 
to be a sort of gentleman’s agree- 
ment. What I hoped was that 
they would realise this and not (as 
their African relatives would have 
done) ask me pointedly what I was 
doing in their garden. 

How one acquired bees I haa 
no idea. Quite by chance, a 
week later, I was introduced to a 
man and learnt he was a _ bee 
enthusiast. I cultivated him and 
found him quite normal. He did 
not even mention bees. Finally, I 
approached him and laid my cards 
on the table. We were at cross 
purposes from the start, though 
neither realised it. The fact that 
I wanted bees only to pollinate 
fruit trees never sank in. To him 
it was that I had seen the light 
and wanted bees. He said I could 
not keep them in a straw skep, and 
I took this literally. He had a 
hive, an old hive but serviceable, 
and this he gave me. He also 
gave me a list of things I would 
have to get to put inside. These 
were numerous, unintelligible, and, 
as I found afterwards, expensive. 
When I had got them he promised 
to come over and fit them up inside 
the hive. 

He did so, and it all seemed per- 
fectly crazy when he had finished : 
the sort of interior Heath Robinson 
would have made for his bees if 
he kept them. But my friend was 
satisfied, said that all was now 
ready, and that what remained was 
to get the bees. The hive looked 
so full of hanging frames and other 
stuff that I could not see where 
the bees were to go, unless they 
lived outside, but I kept my 
doubts to myself. My friend said 
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it would be best to get a swarm. 
He could not let me have one 
himself because he never had 
any. (All beekeepers think this. 
They have infallible, non-swarming 
systems, so that only the bees of 
other people swarm.) But he said 
he knew a man who had a swarm 
in a box, and we arranged to go 
there straight away, calling at his 
apiary to get a few necessaries on 
the way. 

The first thing we saw at my 
friend’s apiary was two swarms 
hanging from bushes near the hives. 
I said it saved a lot of trouble; I 
could buy one of these and the 
man could keep his swarm in his 
box. He stared at the pendant 
masses and bit his nails. I saw 
that parting with either of them 
was going to be a wrench. He 
hummed and hawed, and finally 
said he could not spare them. So 
we went to the man with the box. 
The man was there and so was the 
box, but the bees had gone, and 
after seeing the box I did not 
blame them. The man said his 
neighbour had had a swarm yester- 
day and might be willing to part 
with it. 

The neighbour had his swarm 
also in a box, and was willing to 
part with it. Moreover, he insisted 
on giving it to me for nothing. 
I argued, but he was firm. I 
think he thought it unlucky to 
accept payment in cash or kind 
for bees. The box lay upon a 
slab of wood and had a small hole 
bored in one side, into which an 
occasional bee entered in a half- 
hearted sort of way. My friend 
picked it up and turned it over 
and looked inside. As soon as I 
saw what he was about I went 
quickly over to examine a small 
laurel tree growing at the far end 
of the garden. However, the bees 
did not seem to mind. A few 
came out and hovered around 
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his face as much as to say: “I 
say! Dash it all!” But they 
soon went back through the hole 
when the box was uprighted. We 
waited a little and then clapped 
perforated zine over the hole and 
secured it with drawing-pins. After 
which we tied the box firmly down 
to the slab of wood and carried it 
to the car. 

The bees were now waking up to 
the fact that something was amiss, 
and that they were imprisoned. 
Imprisonment sends bees crazy. 
Imprisonment combined with jolt- 
ing makes them frantic. By the 
time we started, a rich, resonant 
roar echoed and competed with the 
sound of the engine. The noise 
increased gradually, and by the 
time we had reached home it was 
perfectly frightful. 

We took the box from the car— 
or rather my friend did—and laid 
it beside the prepared hive. It 
was late now and dark. I was 
sent for a stable lantern. My 
friend said it was no use trying to 
make the bees run in at this time 
of night; they must be dumped 
in from the top and then smoked 
so that they ran down ‘into the 
frames.’ I said I did not doubt 
he was right, but he had over- 
looked one thing, and I sug- 
gested he listened to the sound 
now coming from the box. I 
stipulated that if the box was 
to be opened I must have a quarter 
of an hour’s previous notice. 
“What I suggest,” I told him, “is 


. that we leave the box where it is 


until the morning; then, if the 
bees are in the same frame of mind, 
put it in a sack with a stone and 
throw it into the river.” 

His answer was to put some bits 
of sacking into a ‘smoker,’ ignite 
them, and pump smoke into the 
box through the hole and the cracks 
at the bottom. 

If the noise had been loud before 
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it was a mere murmur to what it 
became now. It seemed as if the 
volume of it would split the box 
asunder. 

**That’s torn it!”? I said; but 
all my friend did was to take the 
roof off the hive and ask me for 
a penknife. Why I did not clear 
off I do not know. I realised this 
dangerous imbecile wanted to cut 
the string and let the insects loose. 
But something held me there: the 
kind of inertia one gets in night- 
mares. 

“We are now,” he said, “ ready. 
Take off that quilt.” 

The ‘ quilt’ was a piece of canvas 
that fitted over the tops of the 
frames. I took it off and stepped 
back ... well back; my friend 
was cutting the string. I closed my 
eyes and regretted I had lived 
such a bad life. 

There came an increase in tho 
noise ; not an increase in the noise 
made by the bees—that would have 
been impossible—but the sort of 
increase you get by taking the 
silencer from a running engine or 
opening the door on a roomful of 
fighting men. Above it, my friend’s 
voice: “ Don’t go to sleep! Raise 
that light so I can see what I’m 

doing.” 

I opened my eyes. He was 
shaking the box vigorously over 
the top of the hive, and the bees 
were tumbling in like currants. 
It was an anticlimax for me, but 
such a welcome one that I was 
filled with elation. The bees 
were roaring as hard as ever, but 
mere noise hurts no one. He 
banged and bumped till the last 
bee was out. Then he took the 
slab of wood on which a number of 
bees were crawling, lost and dis- 
consolate, and brushed them into 
the hive with his handkerchief. 

I looked inside. A dark mass 
was sinking slowly into the spaces 
between the frames, roaring their 
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indignation but making no re- 
prisals. My friend expedited their 
progress with a few well-directed 
puffs of smoke. Soon the clean 
white tops of ten wooden frames 
showed in the light, unspotted by 
a single bee. We put the quilt 
back with some warm felt over it, 
and left them. My friend said it 
was a very little swarm, and he 
must be off. I made him come 
and have a drink. He did¥not 
want one, for it was late and he 
had to get back. But I insisted. 
When one meets a hero one always 
has an urge to stand him drinks, 
and I classed this man about half- 
way between a lion-tamer and a 
D.S.O. 

How we change! I now regard 
my friend as one of the clumsiest 
beekeepers I know, and his know- 
ledge of bees I class as negligible. 
He, on his part, despises me. He 
calls me a ‘ theoretical’ beekeeper 
(God knows why !), and sneers at 
the observation hive I keep. He 
laughs at my worrying about what 
goes on inside apart from the 
accumulation of honey. He—but 
I must not run him down. He 
introduced me to an unknown, 
amazing world. 

I awoke next morning with a 
vague excitement, which I tracked 
down to the bees. I wanted to go 
and see what—if anything—was 
going on. Would they have found 
the entrance at the bottom? Then 
I groaned. Of course they would 
have found it—and taken the 
fullest advantage of it! I grew 
annoyed with my friend. Every 
wild creature has to become accus- 
tomed to a new place. And every 
tame one as well. One does not 
get a new cat and throw it in a 
shed and leave the door open. 
Pigeons, most home -loving of 
creatures, must be shut up for 
three weeks before they regard 
the place as their own. Even 
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men. Suppose a giant shut up 
a human family unexpectedly in 
their house, lifted them up, shook 
them about, asphyxiated them with 
smoke, then threw them in a 
mass into a cellar. Would that 
family stay there if the cellar 
door was left open? Or would 
they bolt like rabbits? And if 
homo sapiens would behave like 
this, what could you expect from 
insects ? No, in his excitement 
my friend had forgotten to close 
the entrance with perforated zinc 
until the creatures got used to the 
hive. By now they were on their 
way to their old stand. Or, more 
probably, just flying about lost, 
venting their spite on anything in 
the vicinity. 

Then I remembered I had to see 
@ man about a pony before he 
went to market at 7.30. It was 
nearly that now. I jumped up, 
dressed, and hurried off. We spoke 
about the pony. Deals take a 
long time in the West Country, and 
nothing came of it just then. I 
told him about my bees and what 
my friend had done. He said he 
did not keep bees, but felt certain 
they would have gone. He told me 
about a cow he had bought that 
had been sold ten times before, 
each time to a buyer at a more 
distant farm; and it had always 
gone back home, however long it 
had been shut up. In his case it 
had swum the river to get away. 

As I went back I debated 
whether to get another swarm or 
let the whole thing go. I decided 


to let the whole thing go. I had 
wanted bees to pollinate fruit 
trees, little thinking it would 


entail all this fuss, expense, and 
bother. By the time I got home 
I had decided everything had 
happened for the best. I had 
breakfast, did several things, then 
went to have a perfunctory look 
at the hive. 
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They had not gone. I had got 
used to that hive as an old dead 
box, and the transformation gave 
me a shock. Lines of traffic were 
coming and going. The entrance 
was not a wooden slit but the gate 
of some biblical city thronging 
with merchants, slaves, and sol- 
diers. How obvious the soldiers 
were! How careful whom they 
passed! Riches were pouring in, 
loads of flaming colours, spicily 
scented. ‘‘ Gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh,” I said to myself—quite 
inconsequently. Could these crea- 
tures, so busy, so ordered in their 
several duties, be the squirming 
mass I had seen dumped on the 
top of the hive only last night ? 

What struck me very forcibly 
was that the hive that had been 
mine yesterday was mine no longer. 
Even as I watched, four bees came 
out dragging after them part of a 
cigarette end I must have dropped 
inside. ‘Two rose and carried it 
with laboured undulating flight 
until they dropped it several yards 
away. 

I could not say how long I 
stayed there watching. I know 
it was a long time. And to all 
intents and purposes I have been 
watching ever since. The swarm 
was, as my friend said, a very 
little one; but it built up. It was 
a wonder it did. It had much 
to contend with, myself heading 
the list. I was for ever poking 
and prying and having a peep 
inside. Knowing (now) how harm- 
ful this is it amazes me that it 
survived. I branched out later. 
I got other colonies and bought 
very expensive queens of guaran- 
teed honey-getting strains, and 
then queens of almost every known 
nationality. Gradually I scrapped 
them. None could touch the little 
swarm I got for nothing. None 


were so good-tempered or worked 
so hard. In bad seasons the swarm 
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gathered twice as much honey as 
any of the others. I dethroned 
the purchased queens and put in 
their place daughters of the old 
original one. And now daughters 
or grand-daughters of that first 
queen that travelled in the little 
box rule over all my colonies. 

I went away from that hive a 
bee enthusiast. The conversion 
of Constantine was hardly more 
startling. A new world had opened 
before me. I devoured almost 
everything that was ever published 
about bees. I attended lectures 
and went in for exams. I bought 
special lenses and photographed 
bees. I bought a microscope and 
studied every part of the bee’s 
anatomy. You see, I wanted to 
know all about bees. My efforts 
only brought me in the end to 
that impenetrable curtain that 
shuts off from the gaze of man 
the life of the bee. He may see 
so far, but no farther. 

Up to the present this article 
has had nothing to do with the 
title. I shall come to it soon. 
The last load, of course, never 
reaches the hive. 

In those early days of red-hot 
enthusiasm I felt a desire to get in 
closer touch with my bees. Their 
indifference to me (so strikingly at 
variance with the attitude of their 
African relatives) only made me the 
keener. They must have known me 
by now. They could not have 
helped it. I was for ever standing 
there. But they showed no con- 
sciousness of it. I can imagine a 
young bee, out for the first time, 
spotting me and saying to another, 
“T say! Look! There’s a great 
animal standing by the hive!” 
And the other, “‘ Oh, that! Don’t 
take any notice of it. It’s always 
been there. They say it was born 
there.” But to outward appearance 
they were unaware of my existence. 
So, being unable to get in touch 
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with them, I lived with them in 
imagination ; or, rather, I selected 
one bee and lived with her. 

This bee of mine I saw emerge 
with painful struggles from her 
cell: soft, grey, velvety, and 
stingless. I saw her wandering 
upon the comb, knocked over 
without apology by every passing 
porter. Later I saw her trying to 
get a job of work. But they would 
have none of her. She was too 
young; her ‘bones’! had not 
set. She need not worry. There 
will be work in plenty soon enough : 
there will never be anything else. 
For two days she lives in idleness ; 
in luxury, too, for the honey vats 
are at her disposal. She can sip 
when she likes. Then one morning 
I see her proudly busy on her first 
job. It is no exalted job; she is 
cleaning out brood cells and re- 
moving the excreta left by the 
last occupant. It may be lowly 
work, but it must be done properly. 
After cleaning, the cell must be 
polished—polished till it shines 
again like a house-proud woman’s 
drawing-room furniture. A gang 
of scavengers are working in col- 
laboration below. Each speck of 
dirt she brushes out is seized and 
carried out of the hive. It is not 
dumped on the threshold; bees 
are not a bit like that. It is carried 
to the next field, or even farther. 
This cleaning and polishing is 
hard on a newly born child, and 
my bee is not tried beyond her 
strength. Every now and then 
she is set to work on incubating 
eggs—the only ‘soft job’ in the 
hive, and reserved for the very 
young, as a rest. 

She is launched now. She is a 
working member of the hive. She 
will get changes and adventures 
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in plenty. There is only one thing 
she will never know, and that is 
rest. Others are being born. Soft, 
downy bees in numbers are being 
put on their first work. In three 
days my bee receives orders. She 
is to report on the morrow at the 
nursing ward for instructions. She 
is thrilled, of course. Bees are 
thrilled with their work. You 
have only to watch them to realise 
it. And those wise overseers in 
the hive are careful never to keep 
them on one task too long. At 
any rate my bee reports at the 
nursing ward and soon is very busy 
feeding old grubs. Mark the word 
‘old.’ Were she and her kind to 
feed young grubs the hive might 
well be ruined. These grubs she 
feeds are just about to weave their 
shrouds, die, and dissolve and be 
sealed into their tombs, to emerge 
resurrected, creatures of the air 
that once were maggots. Feeding 
them is fool-proof. Young grubs 
need specialised feeding. The 
slightest mistake might result in a 
monstrosity: a dwarfed, potent- 
less male, or a creature half-way 
between a queen and a worker. 
Our babies owe a lot to the 
scientists on the staffs of such 
concerns as Cow and Gate and 
Allenbury’s ; but how simple their 
task compared with that of the 
bee baby dieticians! Even the 
qualified bee nurses who feed the 
young grubs sometimes make mis- 
takes—costly mistakes; wrongly 
dieted workers find themselves 
able to lay eggs, the presence of 
which may give the impression 
that things are in order when, in 
fact, they are not, for just long 
enough to prevent their making a 
new queen when the old one is 
failing or lost. The kingdom the 





1 The ‘ bones’ of the bee are outside. 


becomes like a suit of armour, called chitinin. 


Her covering hardens in a few days and 
Unlike ourselves she has no healing 


apparatus. Any wound remains: there is no repair. 
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bees have evolved is certainly 
complex, not only to us but often 
to themselves. 

The feeding of old grubs is 
regarded as probation work ; when 
qualified and passed my bee friend 
moves on and becomes a feeder of 
young grubs. And about now she 
begins to go to school. Her work 
in the hive is important, but she 
must prepare for the time when 
her duties are outside the hive. 
She must learn to fly. Classes are 
held twice a day in fine weather, 
and last about half an hour. By 
relays the scholars jump and hover 
just before the entrance, then sit 
for a while in the sun and watch 
the traffic of foragers above and 
wish that they, too, could fly so 
swift and sure and strong. My 
friend is about thirteen days old + 
when she is promoted to a post 
among the specialised nurses and 
feeds the young grubs. And with 
the exception of one other duty it 
is the most specialised work she 
will ever perform. 

She still goes to school. She can 
fly now; not with the swift and 
certain flight of the foragers, but 
sufficiently well. Once flying is 
mastered she must acquire another 
accomplishment: she must use 
her brain and memory and orien- 
tate the hive. When you see a bee 
on the flowers, have you ever 
wondered how it got home? Per- 
haps, if you thought about it, you 
concluded it got home like a cat— 
by instinct. Actually a bee gets 
‘ home as a hunter gets back to 
his camp; by noting landmarks 
on the way out. Take away her 
landmarks (trees, barns, hedges— 
anything serves) and the bee is 
lost completely. Or take her a 
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short distance outside the country 
she has learnt and she will never 
get home. At school she learns 
the landmarks near the hive, and 
every day she learns others a little 
farther off. But school, important 
as it is, is only an interlude ; work 
is the chief thing in the bee régime. 

Nursing is extremely exhausting 
work, and so important that the 
bees run no risk of having stalo 
nurses. My friend is taken off in 
about four days and enters a more 
humble sphere: she becomes a 
porter. She helps the foragers 
with their loads when they arrive. 
This work is merely given her as a 
sort of break. She has been on 
one important task and is shortly 
to go on another. It is the bees’ 
idea of a rest. In three days 
she is ready to engage in that 
most intricate and delicate of all 
work—comb building. Obviously 
some young bees are never called 
upon for this, and others have 
only an odd repairing job or so. 
But a swarm has a whole city to 
build, and my bee was a member 
of a swarm. I cannot follow her 
here ; her duties have become too 
complicated. The architects will 
have mapped out the position and 
studied stresses and weights and 
all the rest of it. A great cluster 
forms, in which—somewhere—is 
my girl friend. 

The hexagonal comb of the bee 
has aroused interest even among 
mathematicians. Wasps, of course, 
build combs, quite neat combs in 
layers resting on pillars. But 
there is a vast difference between 
a one-sided horizontal slab and a 
suspended double comb. No other 
insect can build a double comb. It 
is a marvel of intricate precision. 





1 The various duties of bees and the age at which they engage on them have been 


investigated by research workers with the aid of marked bees. 
vary by a few days according to the exigencies of the hive. 


yet complete. 


The agos may 
Investigation is not 


There are many duties not mentioned here, and probably a lot of 
drafting and redrafting of gangs takes place according to necessity. 
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Examine a piece of bees’ comb for 
yourself. See how the apex of the 
base of one cell forms part of the 
upper facet of the cell on the other 
side. Consider the geometrical 
exactitude required and note the 
carefully thought out saving of 
space. The newly finished product 
is white and exceedingly fragile. 
A piece a foot square weighs little 
more than a feather. A touch 
will crush the cell sides. Yet that 
small piece will bear the weight of 
eight pounds of honey as it hangs 
suspended. 

For six days my friend labours, 
one of a long black mass being 
gradually lowered on a curtain of 
glistening white. Bees, as we 
know, work like slaves, but they 
never have to complain of mon- 
otony. The self-same routine of 
human factory and office workers 
is not for them. Even the foragers 
get the thrills of search and dis- 
covery. All the same, the job 
they give my bee now is at 
startling variance with what sho 
has done before. She becomes a 
guard! I feel a little uneasy 
about this. A guard’s post is no 
sinecure. Orders insist that any 
marauder must be attacked on 
sight. The guard that spots an 
intruder must go for it without 
waiting to sound the alarm. (Those 
bees that occasionally shoot at you 
and sting you when you make an 
abrupt movement near a hive are 
guards.) And unless the hive is 
attacked by numbers fellow guards 
will not concern themselves with 
another’s fight. My friend, engaged 
in a life and death struggle with a 
robber bee, would in all probability 
be left to fight it out alone. Hives 
differ. Some guards combine more 
than others. In any case a robber 
bee seems to escape more easily 
from three guards than it does 
from one. Three guards get in 
each other’s way. 
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The dreaded enemy is the wasp. 
Larger, more active, more powerful 
than the bee, he takes a lot of 
stopping. In single combat the 
bee has no earthly chance. The 
sight of his approaching form 
causes obvious uneasiness among 
the guards. They show an in- 
clination to edge away, each hoping 
another will be the one to sacrifice 
her life in the first fierce struggle. 
But it has to be done. Once a 
wasp has forced his way inside 
and got out with a load of honey he 
will come back. And when he 
comes back he will treat the guards 
with supreme contempt, shoulder- 
ing them aside and marching in as 
if they did not exist. And he will 
bring friends with him. There is 
@ swaggering bravado about the 
wasp to which one must accord a 
grudging admiration. There is a 
D’Artagnan quality in the light- 
hearted way he takes on heavy 
odds. Whether he can get in or 
not, he haunts the hive. And if 
he cannot get honey from the 
combs he gets it from the bees. 
His pleasant method is to pounce 
on tired returning foragers, bite 
them in half on their own doorstep, 
and dash off with the loaded abdo- 
men before a guard can get near 
him. He isa buccaneer, a cruel and 
sinister pirate, and well termed the 
Yellow Peril. 

In observation hives I have 
studied many a wasp after he 
has fought or outwitted the guards 
and got inside. In such circum- 
stances a robber bee is unnoticed, 
but the wasp remains the hated 
enemy. Strength and quickness, 
particularly quickness, are what he 
relies on. At first sight it would 
seem that a single wasp venturing 
into such a place was merely com- 
mitting suicide. But where he 
gets away with it (when he does) 
is through his unexpectedness. 'To 
get a true picture you must 
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imagine a tiger appearing in a 
warehouse full of clerks, porters, 
carpenters, and the rest, all utterly 
engrossed with their work. (You 
may have to strain your imagina- 
tion a little for this!) Before those 
in its vicinity have realised it is 
there, the tiger has snatched up 
some booty and bounded off to 
a different part of the building. 
And before the place as a whole is 
aware a tiger is there at all, the 
tiger has gone, with as much as it 
can carry, and is making for home. 

The feverish rapidity with which 
a@ wasp pumps honey from a cell, 
dodges an onrushing crowd, then 
pumps honey from another is more 
exciting to watch than any football 
match. You witness more skill 
and judgment. And to add to the 
interest you realise that that wasp 
is playing with death, and knows 
it. The slightest miscalculation, 
the smallest delay, and his number 
is up. Not infrequently his greed 
prompts him to pump away at a 
honey cell just a little too long. 
Withdrawing, he finds himself sur- 
rounded by a larger force than 
even he can throw off. <A small 
black ball falls to the floor of the 
hive ; a knot of bees in the centre 
of which is the madly fighting 
wasp. Sting or bite as he likes 
now, he has run his course. 

It is a different matter when his 
exit is barred. Sometimes, when 
a wasp has entered, I have clapped 
a piece of perforated zinc over the 
hive entrance. What will the 
robber do now—trapped, with forty 
thousand gradually growing aware 
of his presence ? When he makes 
his final dash and finds his retreat 
cut off, terror enters his fierce soul. 
He runs about feverishly seeking 
another exit. His strength suffices 
as yet to brush all opposing bees 
aside. They bide their time, and 
as he weakens fall on him. The 
bold bad robber dies, and I remove 
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the zine so that they can take his 
body out, and the workers, throng- 
ing and fuming at the barrier, can 
get on with their jobs. 

No wonder I am glad when my 
friend’s period of military service 
expires and she enters upon her 
final calling, and at long last 
becomes a forager. This is the 
looked-for goal of every bee; the 
crowning sign of adolescence. It 
is a bright morning when she 
emerges to take her first working 
flight. I watch her as she stands 
there giving herself a final clean 
and shake before launching off. 
She is good-looking; larger and 
handsomer than the bulk of the 
foragers with their frayed wings 
and dark, work-worn bodies. Her 
delicate coat of down is new and 
shining; her orange bands are 
brilliant; her wings, perfectly 
shaped, glisten in the sun. She is 
certainly a good-looker is my girl 
friend. 

She is off. The patent self- 
locking teeth snap together, joining 
the double wings into one rigid 
whole, and soaring aloft to get her 
bearings, she disappears. She 
knows where she is going. On her 
school flights she has seen the 
campanulas growing in the sunny 
border before my study window. 
She descends slowly: it is the 
first time she has ever alighted, 
except on the well-known landing- 
place in front of the hive. The 
flower bends slightly as she falls 
and clings to the blue, turned- 
down edge. It is heaven inside ; 
an intoxicating perfume. Rudely 
she brushes past the floured barriers 
and licks a bit of sticky sweet stuff 
at the base. It is not honey, just 
a faint sweet residue. Dust is 
falling all about her; delightful 
scented dust. She wants to roll 
in it; bathe in it. 

She leaves the flower at last. 
She can hardly fly. Every part 
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of her is a mass of dust. She 
hovers over the bed, combing and 
cleaning herself and cramming 
the combings into two baskets on 
her hind-legs. Gradually she gets 
clean, and being clean longs for 
another bathe in some more warm, 
scented dust. She descends once 
more. Another flower bows and 
receives her. Flower after flower 
she visits, and then she tries a 
poppy which a lot of other bees 
seem to be finding irresistible. The 
scent revolts her. It does not 
‘mix’ at all with the scent that 
now pervades her pores. She 
returns to the campanulas. 

Rising from a flower she is 
seized with alarm. Her hind-legs 
are leaden weights. She can 
hardly fly. Will she ever get home 
again? Slowly she climbs and 
makes for the hive. It comes in 
view at last. But can she make it ? 
Easy enough in the old school-days, 
but very different when she is 
weighted down by the mightiest 
load of pollen bee ever bore. 

She makes her landing and 
proudly paddles her yellow loads 
towards the aperture. You or I 
would have seen a bee arriving 
with a negligible load of pollen on 
each leg. My friend (my human 
friend) would have said curtly, 
“Young bee. First pollen trip.” 
And he would have said it with a 
kind of contempt. But the other 
bees do not sneer like that. They 
understand the pride which fills 
my bee. She is bringing home her 
first load ! 

They know that the life of the 
hive depends on the enthusiasm 
of the foragers. Whether there 
are overseers in the hive or not, 
there are none in the fields. So 
they always make a great fuss 
of these pathetic first attempts. 
They make no fuss of her after- 
wards when she comes back regu- 
larly with bulging thighs. Perhaps 
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enthusiasm is important, psycholo- 
gically, at the start. It is so with 
our youngsters: why not with 
theirs? I like to think of this 
first reception. It throws new 
light on the bee, supposedly so 
callous and machine-like. My bee 
is longing for praise, and she gets 
it. Bees come running out and 
crowd round her. In an admiring 
circle they escort her to the combs, 
and my bee’s cup of joy is full. It 
is so full it has to find expression. 
She begins to dance. We talk about 
dancing for joy. Perhaps we 
have not much cause for it today. 
I have only seen it in later years 
among my bees; the first pollen 
gatherers and, sometimes, the first 
honey gatherers. They dance: a 
comic little circular dance, with a 
‘shimmy’ in it. To watch it 
dispels for ever the idea that the 
bee gets anything else than pleasure 
in her life of toil for others. Having 
danced her dance, my bee watches 
her precious but microscopic load 
rammed neatly into the pollen 
cells (making no appreciable dif- 
ference to their capacity) and is 
off again, singing, to the sunny 
corner by my study window. In 
another day or two she is just 
another of that vast army of pollen 
bearers coming home with their 
loads every few hours. 

These first days of foraging are 
very pleasant to the bee. She is 
equipped for it, made for it, and 
for the first time in her life she 
makes the acquaintance of the bees’ 
mutually dependent partners—the 
flowers. The two are wedded. It 
was @ marriage consummated in a 
dim and distant past, but they 
have been faithful ever since. 
Neither could survive without the 
other. It is no Platonic union: 
the virgin stigma of the blossom 
knows nothing of the distant 
anthers. The bee is her husband. 
He comes to her lusty and pollen 
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coated, and she receives him as a 
bride with open arms. It is a 
happy, fragrant marriage. 

The pollen gatherer gets all the 
applause of human onlookers. Her 
load is visual, and she seems to 
carry by far the biggest cargoes 
into the hive. As a matter of fact 
she does nothing of the sort. How- 
ever large her burden it is nothing 
compared to the weight of a honey 
forager. That is why my bee was 
set to bring in pollen first. Her 
wings are not strong enough nor 
her flying experience great enough 
to navigate such a heavy load as 
honey. But daily she gains in 
strength and knowledge. She can 
bring home her pollen loads in all 
conditions, against, or, what is 
infinitely harder, with the wind. 
She is promoted to her final task. 
She gathers honey. 

She has much to learn. She 
knows the country for a radius 
of two miles from the hive, but 
she does not know the flowers— 
not in respect of nectar yielding. 
Flowers give pollen in abundance, 
but they are much more chary 
about giving nectar. The yielding 
of flowers is like the ‘rise’ of 
trout. It comes suddenly at certain 
times in certain places, and ceases 
as abruptly. Any fool of a bee 
can get honey when the clover is 
yielding everywhere, but it takes 
a wise bee with knowledge to get a 
load when only a few flowers in 
certain places give a_ reluctant 
supply. And there is the right of 
priority to consider. Going through 
a field of clover in yield you will 
note that although it is full of 
bees there is never any crowding. 
The law is that if any small patch 
has a certain number of bees at 
work a newcomer must go else- 
where. This has been proved 
by the experiments of an investi- 
gator, whose name I am afraid 
I forget. So you see my bee is 
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going to have to work hard and 
fly long distances to get her regular 
loads of honey. Nevertheless, her 
ways are pleasant ways. It may 
be hard, often, to get a load, but 
the thrill of bringing one home 
never lessens. There is zest in 
the life ; the zest of discovery and 
of competition and of unexpected 
‘ strikes.” And there is the joy of 
certain days when nature is smiling 
and honey to be had for the getting. 
It is all hard work, but it is all 
pure joy. And she is young. An 
hour’s rest in the hive after each 
journey brings her out again as 
fresh as ever. 

Truth to tell, she is not so good- 
looking as she was. Pushing 
through grass and leaves and the 
twigs of brambles and wild thyme 
has played havoc with her smart 
fur coat. There is little of it left. 
She looks smaller and shinier, and 
her wings are frayed at the edges. 
I regret this particularly. I did 
so admire the perfect shape of 
those transparent wings. It does 
not worry her. She can fly with 
the best, and that is all she cares 
about. In any case the bee flies 
in defiance of the laws of gravity. 
According to experts she ought not 
to be able to fly at all: her wing 
area is too small. But she does, 
and furthermore is one of the 
swiftest flyers we know. Her ‘lungs’ 
permeate her whole body, supply- 
ing oxygen to every part, and in 
the thorax are two huge pipes 
which can supply unlimited oxygen 
direct to the wing muscles. So, 
small as they are, she can move 
these wings at incredible speed 
without fatigue. And when the 
wings become frayed she has only to 
move them a little faster to fly as 
quickly as she did before. Perhaps 
my bee, when heavily laden, finds 
the return journey more laborious 
than it used to be, that is all. 
Day follows day, and regularly 
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my friend appears with her load 
of honey, toiling up the alighting 
board. But the pace is fast. The 
wings, merely frayed wings once, 
are torn wings now. Her body is 
dark and looks ‘ bare.’ My beauti- 
ful young bee is beautiful no longer. 
Nor is she young; for age in 
workers is reckoned by wear and 
tear and not by days. Time was, 
not many days ago, when she was 
reckoned one of the lights of the 
hive; she brought in heavier 
loads more often than the others. 
It is not so now. Her flower lore 
has increased, but the journeys 
take so long. Her landings are 
getting clumsy, too. She lacks con- 
trol; her wings do not bite the air 
as they did. 

A few days later they begin to 
work the brambles in earnest. 
Brambles are hard on wings, and, 
moreover, are full of spiders’ 
webs. My friend today gets caught 
in several. She breaks free, but 
the last one holds her a long time. 
And in the eyes of the spider 
beneath a leaf was a look of 
speculation. No spider had looked 
at her quite like that before. It 
was after mid-day when she re- 
turned. What joy to be back— 
home in the familiar roar and heat, 
and thronging crowds, all so busy, 
pushing her aside. A young bee, 
@ very young bee, resplendent in 
shining coat and brilliant bands, 
receives her and leads her to a cell 
and helps her discharge her load 

. even as she herself did when 
an eager youngster. She rests a 
little. She would have liked to 
have rested longer, but the day 
is far gone and she has brought in 
only one load. She appears at the 
entrance again in a quarter of an 
hour: a little blackish thing with 
stumps of wings. My poor little 
bee! How can you fly at all! 
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She has an idea that a patch of 
charlock, dry as a bone that 
morning, may possibly have begun 
to yield after this hot sun. She 
is right. And, moreover, she is 
almost the first on the scene. She 
is back at the hive quite soon 
with a very respectable cargo, and 
with her self-respect restored. She 
falls short, as is so usual now, but 
after a panting rest on a stone she 
makes the entrance. There is still 
time for one more load. She will 
not have done too badly. She 
hurries off for the last load. 

The patch of charlock is occu- 
pied. It hums with bees. A field 
of mustard is the most likely 
alternative. Unfortunately it is 
@ mile away. She is panting when 
she gets there, unladen though 
she is. Again she is right. Her 
intuition in the matter of flowers 
is almost uncanny. She works 
quickly. A chill in the air warns 
her that night is approaching. 
She rises from the last flower 
and makes for home. She is 
vaguely troubled with the thought 
of the long hill which must be 
surmounted. After that it will be 
all descent to the hive. The hill 
seems far away, but at last it 
looms before her. She mounts, or 
tries to, but gains no altitude. With 
all her energy and will-power she 
vibrates her stumps of wings. The 
earth comes towards her. She 
alights and clings to a blade of 
grass. 

A cold drizzle falls that night, 
but she is still clinging there next 
morning. With remarkable ten- 
acity she holds on for two more 
rainy days. Then, on a warm, 
sunny morning, just at the time 
the youngsters at the hive are 
coming out for school, her grip 
relaxes and she falls into the wet 
grass below. 
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THE AX OF THE PROPHET. 





BY F. KINGDON WARD. 


“He who casts his bread upon 
the water will surely find it again ; 
for though it falleth to the bottom, 
it sinks but like the ax of the 
prophet, to rise again unto him.” 
Thus declared Sir Thomas Browne 
in his ‘Christian Morals’; and 
this is the story of an axe that 
rose again to me. 


The starting point is Sadiya at 
the apex of the Assam Valley, 
where a trident of rivers joins to 
make the mighty Brahmaputra. 

On a bright February morning 
my friend B—— and I piled our- 
selves, our luggage, and one servant 
into the Political Officer’s car, and 
drove out to Denning, on the 
first stage of our journey to the 
mysterious Mishmi Hills. 

Early next morning we contem- 
plated on the one hand a mountain 
of baggage, and on the other a 
crowd of slightly surly - looking 
Mishmis, whose rather aggressive 
independence boded a high degree 
of non-co-operation in the future. 

However, they straggled off with 
the loads, in twos and _ threes, 
although there were ten loads 
left over when the last coolie 
had departed. We abandoned 
them to be brought on next day, 
and moved off. A long climb 
brought us to a bungalow 4000 
feet above sea-level. The ridge 
dropped 3000 feet in two miles 
to the foot of the hills; then the 
curve gradually flattened out to 
the great grey plain of silt, as a 
beach slopes out to sea. After 
tea I climbed a headland, and was 
rewarded with a gorgeous view. 
I was looking down the steep 
slope over the crowns of high trees. 
A mackerel sky shone on an arc 
of the Brahmaputra fifty miles 


away, which gleamed like quick- 
silver; and I could count the 
spurs which buttress the eastern 
Himalayas as they flared out to 
the plain, and the smouldering 
sunset beyond. Presently the river 
caught the dusky light and glowed 
red. The mountains turned violet, 
deepening to a cold indigo; in 
the dying day they looked fantastic 
as well as immense. And the 
whole landscape was a gigantic 
jungle inhabited only by tigers, 
elephants, and buffaloes. Crossing 
the ridge next morning, I looked 
back. But now the sun was 
behind me, and all the colour had 
been stolen from the scene: it 
was no longer quick with nascent 
life, but looked dead as a crayon 
drawing. 

There was a notice on the pass. 
It said :— 

TippING SADDLE. 6000 feet. 
You felt it ought to add: “ This 
hill is dangerous.” 

A descent of 4000 feet on the 
other side brought us to the 
roaring Tidding River, the last 
bungalow in India, and—the ‘inner 
line, beyond which lies unad- 
ministered territory, where no man 
may go without special permission 
from the Indian Government. 

We were now in the hills, on 
the Lohit Valley Road to Tibet. 
As soon as we crossed the ‘inner 
line’ next day we would be 
thrown on our own _ resources. 
Nobody could help us if we got 
to loggerheads with the Mishmis. 

For three days we marched 
through the gorge of the Lohit 
River, crossing torrents by crazy 
bridges, sometimes scrambling over 
boulders in the river bed, some- 
times clawing our way several 
hundred feet above it. 
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On the fifth day from Denning 
Outpost we reached the Delei 
Valley. The Delei River flows 
south from a horseshoe of hills 
on the Tibet frontier. A suspension 
bridge spans it just above its 
confluence with the Lohit, but 
the wire cables have sagged and 
the floorboards have rotted, and 
other defects inevitable to old 
age and neglect have overtaken it. 
Men can cross it, but mules cannot, 
and the Mishmis swim their cattle 
over. Here we had to wait three 
days for fresh coolies from the 
up-river clans, our Denning coolies 
being afraid to enter the Delei 
Valley on account of feuds. 

The path starts in the river 
bed, but neither loose sand nor 
boulders make for easy going ; 
presently we were scrambling along 
slippery clifis by narrow rock 
ledges. 

We passed our first Mishmi 
hut, a long grass-thatched building 
screened to the low eaves by a 
tall palisade of thin bamboos up 
which twined runner beans. One 
was conscious of several pairs of 
curious and perhaps hostile eyes 
peering through the screen. 

Soon, across the deep gorge 
of the Delei River, the green hills 
became mountains white with snow. 

Our objective was a pass at 
the head of the valley from where 
we could look over into Tibet 
on the other side. It was not 
far—on the map. Perhaps six 
or seven marches. But that was 
reckoning without the country, 
without the climate, and without 
the Mishmis ! 

Our coolies smoked incessantly, 
talked interminably, halted fre- 
quently. Their inertia was colossal ; 
once halted it almost required 
blasting powder to set them in 
motion again. Nothing we could 
say had any effect on them. When 
they halted they took out their 
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pipes, leisurely filled them with 
tobacco-leaf dust, struck flint and 
steel, and settled down for a 
comfortable smoke which lasted 
ten or twelve minutes, though it 
seemed an hour. I began to 
visualise the journey to the pass 
taking, not six or seven days, but 
as many weeks. However, we 
had all the summer; anyhow, 
the pass was still blocked by 
snow. We consoled ourselves with 
the thought that at least we were 
getting higher each day, though 
it might be by only a few hundred 
feet. Already we had passed 
the 4000 feet contour. But the 
next march upset my faith even 
in this comforting thought. B 
and I had loitered behind the 
coolies to botanise. The path 
ran out on to a spur overlooking 
a deep gully and we saw the 
afternoon sun shining on _ the 
green tents in a pasture 1500 feet 
below. There was nothing for 
it but to finish the day’s work 
with this melancholy loss of height. 
The path plunged down through 
high secondary growth to a meadow 
scarcely 3000 feet above sea-level. 
We camped here for many days 
while scouring the distant villages 
for coolies, and I went up and 
down the cliff several times trying 
to reach the fir forests higher up, 
where the rhododendrons bloomed. 
When we were returning to Sadiya 
in October and I climbed it, for 
the last time, I uttered a sigh of 
thankfulness on reaching the top. 
* Never again !’’ I thought. Little 
did I realise that I had still to 
climb it once more in my life. 
Now, only one more march 
separated us from the last village 
in Assam. As we rounded spur 
after spur I felt certain that 
presently we should see the horse- 
shoe of snowy peaks at the head 
of the Delei Valley, possibly the 
pass itself. But we never did. 
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There was always another spur 
which blocked the view. Arrived 
at the village, we established a 
base camp from which to organise 
our journey to the pass. That 
there was a track up the valley 
was certain; the Mishmis, we 
discovered, regularly visit Rima 
by this route, which is shorter 
than going down to the Lohit 
Valley Road. Somewhere over 
the pass was Dri, a Tibetan 
village. 

The Digaru Mishmi clans do 
not inspire one with confidence. 
They are arrogant, suspicious of 
strangers, and lazy. We soon 
realised that they were inde- 
pendent in more than name, and 
that our only chance of gaining 
their confidence was to give them 
time to get to know us. 

We stayed quietly in the village 
for a week, and then began to 
agitate for coolies. Men volun- 
teered quicker than we had ex- 
pected ; perhaps the prospect of 
getting rid of us cheaply appealed 
to them ! 

Meanwhile, the river was rising 
fast, owing to the melting of the 
snows; and our Mishmi inter- 
preter returned one day from an 
inspection of the cold - weather 
bamboo trestle bridge to say that 
it had been washed away. The 
local people agreed to twist a 
bamboo rope bridge and fix it 
in position. The making took a 
day. 

We started up the valley again 
in fine weather, and after a nerve- 
stretching traverse across the face 
of a cliff, reached the river and 
camped. 'That was the first day. 
I remember it vividly, because I 
discovered the only known wild 
plant in the world of the golden 
Leycesteria. 

I reckoned we might now reach 
the pass in another three or four 
days. But the valley had become 
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a slit between sky-scraping cliffs, 
and it was only too certain that 
there were difficult times ahead. 
The country itself was beginning 
to hold us up. 

The new bamboo rope was 
bound round a stout tree on our 
side of the rushing river, and the 
other end dragged across by means 
of a light line, thrown with a rock 
attached over to men on the other 
bank. In two hours the bridge 
was ready. The river was not very 
wide here, but the crossing took 
us two hours. 

The method of crossing a rope 
bridge is simple. A_ triangular 
wooden yoke balances on the rope, 
and from the two arms the bag- 
gage, human or other, is suspended 
by leather thongs. The travelling 
slider is hauled back and forth 
by ropes attached to it, like a 
clumsy breeches buoy. But the 
muscular little Mishmis dispense 
with such aid, and, suspended 
round the middle close under the 
rope, haul themselves across, hand 
over hand, like monkeys. 

More climbing followed, and it 
appeared that camping grounds 
were likely to be few and far 
between. We passed the last hut 
in the valley, crossed a torrent 
by a temporary bamboo bridge, 
and scrambled a thousand feet 
up a cliff. The Mishmis then 
said we must camp here; and 
‘here’ was a rock ledge, over- 
looking the river, where we could 
scarcely pitch one small tent. 

Presently the headman came 


with the interpreter. He was 
curt. 

** When shall we come back for 
you?” 


“Come back for us? What 
do you mean?” 

““ We are returning to our village 
tomorrow.” 

“But we are going to the 


pass!” 
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“The coolies refuse to go any 
farther.” 

I looked at the headman in- 
credulously. But his very appear- 
ance suggested non-co-operation. 
His stringy hair, tied in a loose 
knot on the crown of his head, 
might have been coconut fibre 
dyed black; his crafty oblique 
eyes, deeply sunk under prominent 
brow ridges, shrank from the 
open challenge of honest eyes. 
What the real colour of a Mishmi’s 
skin was I could never determine, 
so inlaid with dirt was it—not 
good peasant dirt either, but 
filth. But in spite of the shallow 
mould in which his slipshod face 
-had been fashioned, so that the 
nose was flat and splayed, the 
lips thin, the chin level, yet the 
prominent cheek-bones gave it a 
curious wrinkled cragginess. 

The headman’s words staggered 
me. We argued, expostulated, 
offered large sums—which the 
Mishmis treasured in their dark 
memories for further use when 
fiscal reforms were in the air. 
It was all useless; the coolies 
refused to go a day’s march 
farther up the valley. One reason 
they gave was that the torrents 
were rising every day. Even if 
they could get up the valley 
they would be unable to get back 
again, they said. They refused 
point-blank to go, and there 
was certainly no means of making 
them. 

My idea had been to camp near 
the pass and return to the village 
when our supplies were exhausted. 
To retire two days after we had 
set out so hopefully was heart- 
breaking. It was impossible to 
stay where we were, crowded 


like Victorian bric-d-brac on a 
sill, and when it became certain 
that the Mishmis would never 
be persuaded to go on, I ordered 
them to take us back to the 
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village. We must then look round 
in a new direction for an alpine 
camp. 

But now the Mishmis refused 
to carry our loads at all! To be 
marooned on this cliff was a 
prospect I could not contemplate. 
At all costs the Mishmis must 
take us back to the village; and 
I said so, vehemently. 

“The coolies have no food,” 
the headman replied bluntly. 

“They must carry our loads 
back if they are starving. We 
can’t stay here.” 

The saturnine Habbab took his 
thin bamboo pipe out of his 


mouth, spat, and resumed his 
smoke. It was equivalent to a 
shrug. ‘ They refuse.” We turned 


in to sleep on it—or in my case, 
lie awake. I was worried. 

Next morning the hopeless dis- 
cussion began again. Coolies drifted 
in and out listlessly while we argued. 
Everybody was indifferent, bored. 
I was angry and bitterly dis- 
appointed. Luckily, the lazy 
Mishmis seemed in no immediate 
hurry to go. 

At last my patience gave out. 
I said to the interpreter: “‘ Tell 
them that if we stay on this 
side of the Delei River, so do they. 
Give me your knife.” Chiboon 
obediently handed me his short 
Mishmi knife in its split wooden 
sheath with bamboo rungs to hold 
it in position. I slung the rawhide 
loop over my shoulder and got up. 

“I am going down to the 
bridge. If any coolies come down 
the path without loads I will 
immediately cut the bridge.” 
Having pronounced this ultimatum 
I set out for the river. 

It was now getting on for mid- 
day, and the humid air was oppres- 
sively hot. It was not very far 
to the bridge, but the path was 
steep, narrow, and overgrown ; 
it took me a couple of hours. 
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After resting, I went up on to 
the bamboo stage from which 
one dives off, to look at the rope. 
It was firmly twisted round a 
stout wooden stump, five or six 
turns and a hitch; not easy to 
loosen, but vulnerable. Nearly 
an hour passed before anything 
happened. Then I heard voices. 
Over the river I saw a man and 
woman; they tied themselves on 
to their sliders and began to haul 
themselves across, waving their 
legs in the air like an overturned 
beetle. It was an extraordinary 
feat of gymnastics. They reached 
the platform on which I sat, 
untied themselves, and disappeared 
into the jungle. Presently I heard 
voices on our bank, but the path 
was so overgrown it was virtually 
impossible to see anybody. I 
walked up the path a short dis- 


tance and met three unladen 
coolies. The time for action had 
arrived. 


I raced back to the stage, drew 
my knife, and strand by strand 
began to cut through the tough 
rope. When it was held together 
by no more than two or three 
strands, the weight in the middle 
put a terrific strain on it. With 
a creaking sound the rope parted 
and slid from the stage like an 
overfed snake into the river. The 
current seized it violently and 
straightened it out. Two more 
Mishmis arrived on the staging 
opposite and were dismayed to 
find that there was no way of 
crossing. They looked at the 
rope, trailing away down-stream, 
and across the water at me, 
sullenly. Then one of them very 
deliberately drew his knife and 
cut the useless rope adrift. I 
watched it disappear in the tumult 
of waters; then turned to see 
what was happening on our bank. 

Tne three coolies were talking 
together. Presently I again heard 
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voices, and saw a file of coolies 
descending the path. I felt a 
sudden qualm. Had I made a 
fatal mistake ? 

Then B arrived. 

“Yoicks!” I said jocularly. 
‘Have you brought the loads ? ” 

“Every onc!” he replied cheer- 
fully. 

“But how did you do it?” 
I asked in amazement, my heart 
missing a beat. 

“* It was sheer luck,” he explained 
modestly. ‘“‘ After you went, tired 
of doing nothing, I got out the 
hair-clippers and began to clip 
my hair. The Mishmis were 
fascmated and crowded round to 
watch. Then one of them asked 
me to clip his hair. The others 
howled with laughter when they 
saw his locks being mown down, 
and they all wanted to try the 
shears. Finally, they said that 
if I would cut their hair they 
would carry the loads. I turned 
barber, and by that time the 
surly devils were in a good humour. 
I seized the opportunity to per- 
suade them to move, and presently 
they picked up the loads, and 
here we are!” 

My admiration for the patient 
and competent B , already 
high, now rose sky-high. It was 
the old story: make the savage 
laugh and he will do anything. 
Their moods change, swiftly and 
inconsequently, like the moods of 
children. It is vital to catch them 

in the right mood. My spectacular 
gesture had been not merely useless, 
but positively harmful. 

“Tve cut the bridge,” 
fessed. 

When B reached the river 
bank and saw that I had really 
carried out my threat, he looked 
grave; but my defence was the 
three coolies who had arrived 
without loads. 

“‘ They weren’t ours !”’ he said. 








I con- 
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“No,” I replied gloomily, “I 
realise that now.” 

By this time the leading coolies 
had reached the platform. They 
looked at the tag-end of the rope, 
still bound round the post, they 
looked at the river, and then 
they looked at me. I felt scorched. 

More coolies arrived, and Habbab 
the headman. There was an 
ominous silence. Then the bitter 
talking and recriminations began. 

“But why did the sahib cut 
the bridge. Why? Why?” they 
kept asking dully. 

However, the incident was not 
to end quite so peacefully as all 
that, and there came an ugly 
moment. The men consulted apart, 
and the women went a little 
distance away—a dangerous sign ; 
we heard voices rising in anger. 
At last the meeting broke up, 
and the young bucks, drawing 
their knives, danced and leapt 
among the piled loads, cutting 
the bindings to release the plaited 
bamboo headbands, slashing off 
the tops of inoffensive plants all 
round, giving vent to their irate 
feelings. 

But the elders said— 

*‘ Sahib, you have cut our bridge. 
We shall go down the river bank 
to another bridge we know of 
and cross there. You can stay 
here.” Then they picked up their 
personal effects, pulled their scarves 
over their shoulders, relit their 
pipes, and trooped off in a body. 
In five minutes we were alone. 

The first thing to do was to 
pitch the tents, then unpack our 
personal boxes, and settle down 
to a long vigil. The prospect was 
black. The river was rising hourly. 
It was a long and difficult march 
to the village, and we were on 
the wrong bank! We had only 
our interpreter as a go-between, 
and he was not a live wire. I 
we might be here a 
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week, and B agreed. He, at 
least, was undismayed, even cheer- 
ful. Perhaps I had more reason 
to feel depressed at the complete 
collapse of my plans. Also I 
had an uneasy feeling that the 
savages might attack us, and I 
was responsible for our safety. 

The time dragged. For the 
next two days the Mishmis avoided 
us as though we were lepers. On 
the third morning, to my vast 
relief, who should suddenly appcar 
in camp but a village headman 
with whom we had previously 
struck up an uneasy friendship ; 
he brought two cronies, and the 
three of them talked to us amicably. 

It was obvious that our friend 
‘George’ was anxious to ‘pull 
a quick one,’ as the Americans 
say, over all rival headmen, and 
we determined to meet him more 
than half-way. He came with 
an olive branch, the promise of 
a new bridge, and of transport 
back to the village. What offers ? 

After a short discussion terms 
were agreed upon; and the bridge 
was ‘cheap’ even at his price. 
The first bridge was, by Mishmi 
standards, dear; the more so, 
because the Mishmis had to make 
it whether we paid them or not. 
They had sold us a public utility. 
The second was rank profiteering. 
I could not but observe that 
crossing the Delei River was an 
expensive pastime. 

‘George’ needed three days: 
one to go into the mountains and 
cut the bamboos, another to weave 
and fix the bridge, and a third 
to collect the coolies. On the 
fourth day we would return to 
the village. And he wanted cash 
down. We paid it; and ‘ George’ 
went off. Once more we were 
left alone to wait with simulated 
patience. 

The weather had broken again ; 
and anything more gloomy than 
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that savage gorge, the soaring 
mountains blanketed in icy mist, 
and the boundless stifling green 
jungle all round us it would be 
difficult to imagine. Would 
‘George’ ever return ? 

To pass the time I set out next 
morning to explore the track up 
the valley beyond our fatal last 
camp. It was drizzling. I noticed 
that the torrent below the cliff 
was very full; but I had no 
difficulty in crossing it by the 
bamboo bridge which the Mishmis 
had made. In two hours I reached 
the abandoned camp on the cliff, 
and pushed on through the gorge, 
high above the Delei, following a 
scarcely visible track. After going 
some distance I thought I could 
see the pass where the mountain 


ranges with their great criss- 
crossing spurs converged and 
united; it seemed an_ infinite 


distance off. After a rest I started 
back, and towards dusk reached 
the big torrent, about two miles 
from camp. Even before I saw 
it I knew that something was 
wrong; it was making a different 
noise. The bridge which I had 
crossed early the same morning 
without difficulty was gone. 

The torrent was in spate. I 
tried to wade across and was 
almost immediately lifted off my 
feet, so that I only just managed 
to save myself. It was madness 
to attempt it. After a search I 
found some of the poles of the 
old bridge, but the rush of water 
tore them out of my hands. 

It was now growing dark, and 
I sat down to wait for the dawn ; 
with the freezing of the snow 
higher up, the water might go down 
during the night. 

Suddenly I heard a shout not 
far off, and soon a Mishmi appeared 
on the opposite bank. It was 
‘George.’ Never had I _ been 
80 glad to meet a Mishmi as I 
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was to meet the faithful ‘ George ’ 
at that moment. 

Signing to me to wait he went 
off, and presently returned with 
some long bamboos, which he 
pushed across to me, securing 
them at his end. Gradually we 
constructed a frail bridge, by 
which I crossed, and half an hour 
later we were back in camp. 

I now learnt that ‘George’ 
had kept his promise; the rope 
bridge was in place, the coolies 
would assemble next day. 

Of the march back to the village 
nothing much need be said. It 
was a day of dreadful and cease- 
less rain. We slipped and cut 
ourselves on the rocks, we were 
soaked to the skin and covered 
with leeches, we were coated with 
mud and blood. This would have 
been bearable had we been forging 
ahead ; but returning baffled from 
defeat I felt completely cast down. 
We reached the village—that was 
something; and when the tents 
had been pitched and we had 
changed into dry clothes, staunched 
the flow of blood from some of the 
worst leech bites, and drunk hot 
tea, I felt a little better and 
began immediately to make fresh 
plans. 

Of our further adventures during 
that memorable summer in the 
Delei Valley there is no occasion 
to tell here. For five months we 
wrestled with the non-co-operative 
spirit of the Mishmis for incon- 
siderable results. When at last 
I turned my back on these un- 
helpful savages, and for the last 
time climbed the high grass spur 
of evil memory, I said bitterly, 
“Never again.” It was with a 
sigh of relief that one radiant 
evening in the cold weather, after 
an exhausting ten-hour march, we 
spied the sagging suspension bridge 
on the Lohit Valley Road, and 
knew that our troubles were over. 
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It was just five years after 
our attempt to reach the source 
of the little Delei River from 
Sadiya that I found myself in 
the upper Lohit Valley returning 
through the outlying Tibetan pro- 
vince called Zayul to Rima and 
the Lohit Valley Road. It was 
November, and the fine winter 
season had set in. Day after 
day the turquoise sky was cloud- 
less, the mountain air like cham- 
pagne, every peak and ridge sharply 
visible. So pleasant was it in the 
valley only 5000 feet above sea- 
level after the icy cold of the 
Tibet plateau that I decided to 
rest at a village called Dri for a 
few days before going on to 
Rima. 

One morning I noticed several 
tribesmen working in the village. 
There was no mistaking those 
almost naked savages with their 
goral skin jackets, their simian- 
lined faces, the top-knot of hair, 
pudding-basin cane helmet, long 
lethal-looking knife: they were 
Digaru Mishmis. As I approached, 
one of them turned and looked 
at me, then smiled a lop-sided 
smile of recognition. It was 
‘George,’ the astute bridge con- 
tractor! Dri! Of course. That 
was the village we had heard of 
on the other side of the pass we 
had so longed to reach when we 
were in the Delei Valley. Why 
not cross the pass from this side, 
taking Tibetan coolies right down 
to Sadiya? I should then be 
independent of the Mishmis and 
could march through their country 
without being held up. 

The belief that there were 
wonderful plants to be found in 
the Mishmi hills was strong in 
me; for in spite of our failure to 
reach the pass we had found 


enough to justify my faith. There 
was the wine-red ‘Sikkimensis’ 
Primula and the golden-bearded 
Rhododendron mishmiense, for ex- 
ample. There was Gaultheria 
codonantha, with the largest flowers 
of any known Gaultheria, and 
the astonishing golden - yellow 
Leycesteria, to mention a few 
outstanding plants. Arrangements 
were soon made with the local 
people to take me by this route 
instead of by the ‘big’ road 
through Rima. A few days, how- 
ever, were required to collect 
extra coolies and food for the 
four days’ journey—so they alleged 
—to the first Mishmi village. 

At last all was ready and I 
was told we would start tomorrow. 
The coolies duly arrived; they 
looked at the loads, cut strips 
of bamboo, and, after tying reefs 
and knots which would have 
astonished the Navy, adjusted 
headbands to their liking, and 
we started. Arrived on the other 
side of a nalla they put down the 
loads and made camp within 
300 yards of the village. I 
remembered we were in Asia, 
and was patient. However, the 
next morning, having been joined 
by a Mishmi guide, we really did 
start; on the third day the 
serious climbing began, and that 
night we camped high up in the 
cold evergreen forest. 

The track lay across the face 
of sky-scraper granite cliffs, and 
we had to go cautiously, for the 
ledges were slippery with ice. 
At 10,000 feet altitude wonderful 
shrubs began to appear; Rhodo- 
dendrons in great variety, Syringa 
(lilac), a handsome dwarf Barberry 
with lacquered leaves and shining 
black berries. Already the trip 
had justified itself, since from all 
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these interesting plants I collected 
seed. 

Gradually we worked our way 
down the stark cliffs into the 
upper valley where the torrent 
was hushed under a lid of ice, 
and snow lay deep in the meadows. 
The last fir trees, white mantled, 
ran out in stark pointing fingers 
to the head of the glen. It was 
bitterly cold. The wind whistled 
over the ridge and rattled the 
dead capsules of millions of flowers, 
scattering live seeds in the snow. 
To the layman it was a desolate 
scene, but I saw it rather with 
the eyes of a plant-hunter, and 
as it would be under a curtain 
of warm June rain, ablaze with 
alpine flowers of every hue. 

On the fourth day a thick mist 
settled over the valley, and snow 
began to fall gently. This was 
frightening. After a long spell 
of fine weather a storm from the 
mountains was about due. If it 
snowed before we got over the 
pass we were undone. But when 
the fifth day dawned the sky was 
again unfathomably blue, and the 
bunches of milk-white rowan berries 
seen dangling against it as we 
clambered over the rocks made a 
fairyland gleaming with pearls. 
It was barely mid-day when we 
made our last camp on the Tibetan 
side of the range by a frozen lake. 
A semicircular rock wall 3000 feet 
high girt us. There was little 
snow forthe first thousand feet, 
but above that it lay in sleek 
waves, like icing on a wedding- 


'> cake. 


That we had a heavy day in 
front of us was certain. Once 
over the pass and in the Delei 
Valley, come what might, it would 
be easier to go forward than to 
turn back. Now was the crisis. 
I scanned the sky anxiously ; 
not a cloud was visible. In the 
middle of the afternoon what 
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should we see but a dark snake 
moving down the long snow slope. 
It disappeared among the rocks, 
and half an hour later there 
struggled into camp a file of 
Mishmis. Though almost speech- 
less with cold they opened their 
eyes with astonishment, not, I 
thought, unmixed with resentment, 
at the sight of my tent. 

They told us that the snow 
was knee-deep on the pass and 
that they had had a hard job to 
cross. Another storm, and the 
pass would be blocked till the 
following June. So it was now or 
never. The winter sun sank behind 
the hostile ridge and flung long 
violet shadows across the white 
surface of the snow. Far down 
the glen the distant mountains 
of Tibet glowed and faded out 
like a spark in the sudden dusk. 
A rock avalanche roared down a 
near-by gulley, and the ice on the 
lake twisted with a shuddering 
crack. 

I crept half dressed into my 
flea-bag and warned the coolies 
to be up before daylight. I felt 
uneasy; this might be the lull 
before the storm. 

There was little sleep for me 
that night. Twice I got up and 
loeked outside my tent. A thick 
mist muffled the glen; not a 
star was visible. About three 
o'clock snow began to fall. I 
got up, dressed myself, and roused 
my servant, Chimi. ‘‘ Get break- 
fast quickly,” I said; “we must 
start.” 

The coolies, though none too 
eager, made themselves some 
buttered tea, and with numb 
fingers began packing the loads. 
Presently we were trudging round 
the frozen lake, making straight 
for the rock wall. Where snow 
lay we could follow the Mishmi 
trail easily, otherwise there was 
not the slightest indication of a 
c 
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path. It was a lowering day, 
with frothy clouds sailing slowly 
up; snow had ceased to fall. 
The first part of the climb lay up 
the frozen bed of a stream. The 
rocks, glazed with ice, slid under- 
foot, and our feet slipped often, 
so that progress was slow. 

So hard was the going that the 
coolies had to halt frequently, 
and I noticed with dismay that 
the halts were becoming longer 
and more frequent. We were 
scarcely a third of the way to 
the pass; would the coolies give 
up before we reached the top, 
fling down their loads, and in 
sudden panic bolt back? I had 
known it happen. 

It was the last thousand feet 
that really tested them. The 
snow was soft and over our knees, 
the slope precipitous. Several 
times I went in up to my waist. 
Here and there rocks poked up 
through the smooth white skin. 

We ascended slowly, halting 


breathless every few yards, and 
when it got too cold to stand still 
another minute, on again, plough- 
ing our way through the drifts. 
Here and there I noticed plants 
rising above the snow, and collected 


a few seeds; but on the whole 
it was not a propitious time for 
plant-hunting. 

It began to snow again. I 
had gone ahead, but now I decided 
to keep with the coolies. At last 
the crest of the ridge appeared ; 
the slope began to ease off. The 
wind had blown most of the 
snowdrifts clear of the ridge. 

How thankful I was to see that 
serrated ridge silhouetted against 
the grey sky; for once victory 
tasted sweet. There was no pass, 
only a gap in the ridge, as though 
a tooth were missing. I trudged 
up the last hundred yards towards 
it, then before enjoying the view 
turned my back on the fierce 
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wind which came raging out of 
Assam, while I regained my breath. 
At last, standing on the crest of 
the ridge, I turned my face to the 
south. 

It was a wild and savage scene 
on which I shiveringly gazed: 
mountains, and nothing but moun- 
tains, range beyond range, with 
the grey clouds scudding over 
them, and far below a deep gash, 
which led down to the Delei 
River, yet unborn. Was it possible 
that this furious tangle of white- 
browed escarpments and jagged 
peaks was really Assam, the land 
of tea and palm ? 

One by one the coolies struggled 
to the top. In spite of the icy 
wind I felt exhilarated. My only 
regret was that B was not 
here to share the triumph. The 
worst was over. In four or five 
days we should be revelling in 
the sunshine, far down the Lohit 
Valley. 

It had taken us seven hours’ 
to reach the pass. There were 
several hours of daylight left, and 
the snow on this side was not so 
deep. Yet the descent proved 
unexpectedly long and _ difficult. 
Hour after hour we scrambled 
up and down grassy slopes; and 
still there was no forest and no 
firewood. As dusk began to close 
in we reached the fringe of the 
forest ; almost at the same moment 
it began to snow furiously. Faster 
and faster the great soft flakes 
came whirling down, and as the 
darkness deepened a wan light 
shone from the quilted mountains. 

In a little meadow surrounded 
by silver firs and rhododendrons 
we stopped at last, exhausted. 
Two shivering Mishmis, who had 
come up the valley intending to 
cross the pass, sought shelter 
with us for the night. There 
would be no crossing the pass 
for them. It snowed all through 
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the night, and was still snowing 
when we got up next morning. 

Everything, including the baby 
Delei River, was clogged with 
deep, soft snow; but I imagined 
we should get out of it in a few 
hours, and that by evening we 
should be far down the valley. 
I was quickly undeceived. After 
the coolies started, I stayed behind 
to collect rhododendron seed; it 
gave me a shock when I came up 
with our party, halted for the 
night within an hour of starting. 
It had stopped snowing, but the 
sirdar explained that they were 
dead-beat, that it was going to 
snow again, and that unless they 
halted here where a cliff gave 
them protection they would all 
die of cold in the night. It was 
the seventh day. 

In the evening I had a talk 
with Chimi, the Mishmi guide, 
and two or three of the Tibetans 
who knew the way. I blamed 
the sirdar for telling me we should 
reach the first village in four 
days; he scowled at me, and I 
realised there was trouble brewing. 

The following morning we packed 
as usual, but when Chimi called the 
coolies, only half of them turned 
up. The others announced they 
were going back to Dri. The 
sirdar had called a strike. 

It was no time for half measures. 
I repacked the loads, jettisoned 
stores, books, clothes, cooking- 
pots—everything I could spare, 
and summoned the loyal coolies. 
There were four very heavy loads, 
’ besides six or eight lighter ones: 
I offered double rates to the 
coolies who would carry these. 
The coolies agreed, and we got 
ready to start. 

I turned to the strikers. ‘“‘ Go 
back if you like. I will pay you 
at the village to which you agreed 
to take me.” 

The sirdar had forgotten to 
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mention that little difficulty, and 
the strikers were nonplussed. They 
retired to discuss matters, and 
the upshot was that they called 
the strike off; so I had no more 
trouble on that score. Half an 
hour later we were marching down 
the valley through forest and 
meadow, sometimes in snow, some- 
times not. What came as a 
complete surprise to me was the 
number of large and dangerous 
streams we had to wade across. 
It would be impossible to use 
this route in summer without first 
bridging the torrents. 

For three more days we toiled 
through forests of magnificent 
rhododendrons and other trees, 
across steep meadows, dead now, 
but in summer brilliant with 
Nomocharis and a hundred alpine 
flowers, and over alluvial fans 
spewed from the cliffs above. 

On the tenth day we left the 
river and climbed the wall of 
the gorge. Gradually the scenery 
began to take on a familiar look. 
Kaso Peak, on the slopes of 
which B and I had, after 
infinite trouble, camped, came into 
view. But though we marched 
till dusk we did not reach the 
fatal ledge where we had slept 
that night when the Mishmis 
refused to go either forwards or 
backwards. 

I started early next morning 
ahead of the coolies. In three 
hours I reached the cliff. It had 
not changed: the same sheer 
grassy slope, the same narrow 
ledge, the same rocks. We might 
have slept there the previous 
night, instead of five years before. 
It was a lovely day, and I could 
see far down the Delei Valley, 
between the high overlapping spurs, 
to where my old friends the Delei 
Mishmis dwelt in their secure 
villages. 

After the coolies arrived we 
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continued to bask in the sunshine 
for a while, then went on again, 
leisurely now, crossed the stream 
below, and climbed again. It 
was late in the afternoon when, 
half a mile away, we spied the 
bridge several hundred feet below. 
The river had shrunk almost out 
of recognition, and the cold-weather 
bamboo trestle bridge had already 
been built—it would last till April. 
A Mishmi youth lurking in the 
bushes jumped out as I passed, 
startling me. When he saw us 
he gesticulated. The coolies halted, 
which I thought was rather silly 
of them; they might just as well 
go on the last half-mile to the 
river and rest there. It would 
take us some time to _ cross, 
anyhow. 

As we approached the bridge 
two or three Mishmis came out 
of a thicket and slunk past us. 
They glanced slyly at me, but 
showed no surprise, as had the 
Mishmis who came unexpectedly 
upon our camp at the lake. I had 
an instinctive feeling that all was 
not well. Obviously we were 
expected. I remembered the 
abortive strike; the strikers were 
the few men of our party who 
spoke Mishmi. Word had cer- 
tainly been passed down the valley 
that we were coming. The Mishmis 
were ready for us. Would they 
oppose us by force? Tsering 
had guaranteed me safe-conduct. 
The Mishmis never molested any- 
body, he said. Well, we should 
know the worst soon. One more 
day’s march and we must reach 
the village where B and I 
had lived five years ago. 

The coolies still hung back, 
smoking and talking. Chimi and 
one or two of the loyal Tibetans 
who had been close to me through- 
out the march now went ahead. 
We were on the same stretch of 
path, high up on the mountain 
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face, where from the bridge I 
had watched the three unladen 
coolies approaching, and had cut 
the rope. Chimi was ahead; I 
was a little distance behind the 
Tibetans. 

Suddenly I heard a 
“Sahib! Sahib! look!” 

It was Chimi. I ran forward 
along the narrow track. He pointed 
to the bridge, now clearly visible 
through the trees. His sharp eyes 
had detected something. Three 


shout. 


figures were on the bridge about 
two-thirds of the way across ; they 
were bending over. 
“What are they doing, Chimi ?” 
“They are cutting the bridge, 
Chimi began to caper 


sahib !” 
with rage. 

I unslung my field-glasses. There 
was no doubt about it. The 
Mishmis, with drawn knives, were 
at work on the flimsy bridge; 
so absorbed were they that they 
had not seen us. 

“ Quick, Chimi, give me my 
gun.” 

He handed it to me—it was a 
*410 collector’s gun, but it could 
be heard. I pushed in a tiny 
cartridge and fired into the air. 
Then we all shouted at the top 
of our lungs. “Run, Chimi!” 
He was already half-way down 
to the river, and I followed close 
behind. 

Five years had not changed the 
scenery so much as five months 
had changed the river;  every- 
thing except that—the rotten 
bamboo stage, the leaning post, 
the trees on the bank—looked 
more familiar than Piccadilly. But 
now the dark Delei, thirty or forty 
yards wide, gurgled over a rocky 
bed, pimpled with white stones, 
where formerly it had _ swept 
enormous in a _ tossing white- 
crested flood of muddy water, 
which threatened to engulf every- 
thing within reach. A bamboo 
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frame bridge, like a piece of very 
unfinished scaffolding, spanned the 
river, its crossed trestles safely 
jammed among the now immovable 
boulders. I say ‘spanned’ ad- 
visedly, for it appeared to be 
complete. 

How craven were the Mishmis 
after all. It seemed that they 
had fled at our first shout. Had 
our prompt action forestalled 
them ? Chimi was three-quarters 
of the way over when I joined 
him, creeping on hands and knees 
across the thin bamboo pole. It 
was quickly apparent what the 
wreckers had done. Between three 
of the trestles there was no bridge 
left. It was as though a leaf 
had been taken out of a table. 
We had disturbed the Mishmis 
in the very nick of time. Chimi 
crossed the sticks (I had almost 
written—as it nearly was—Styx), 
and we lashed a bamboo in place 
with Chimi’s garters, a handker- 
chief, and the strap of my haver- 
sack. We reinforced the work with 
spare parts abandoned by the 
enemy in his flight. 

It was now growing late. The 
sun had slid down behind the 
ranges. I did not want to have 
to cross in the dark, it was too 
much like the Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. But we must cross at all 
costs and hold the bridge-head, 
otherwise I thought the Mishmis 
would assuredly return and finish 
the job under cover of night. It 
was with relief, therefore, that 
I saw the first coolies arrive on 


’ the far bank and start across. 


It took them some little time to 
negotiate the gap. I returned to 
the far bank, and while the coolies 
were crossing one by one, walked 
down-stream to see if I could 
find a possible ford; I was not 
sure that the bridge would hold. 
The limpid bottle-green water was 
waist-deep in places, swift and 
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icy cold. To attempt to wade 
it would be risking disaster. 

However, if the byidge held, 
there would be no need to take 
risks. I returned to find the last 
coolie crossing, and we camped 
at the bridge-head. 

I had a feeling that Mishmi 
spies were watching us from the 
surrounding jungle, although I 
well knew that the hill tribes 
fear the dark as children fear 
it. For the same reason it was 
ludicrous to expect an attack; 
no Mishmi would dream of night 
operations. Besides, a show of 
resolution goes a long way with 
such people, and we had given 
them a sharp lesson. 

After supper I called for Tsering, 
the sirdar who had led the coolie 
strike. I was angry at what had 
happened, and apprehensive of 
what might happen before we 
got through the hostile cordon. 
True, we were safely across the 
river, the only serious physical 
obstacle between us and the ‘ inner 
line’; but we were six days’ 
march from the Lohit Valley 
Road, with eight or ten Mishmi 
villages between us and ad- 
ministered territory. Anything 
might happen in six days. 

“Why do your friends attack 
me?” I asked Tsering. ‘“‘ You 
told me the Mishmis would do 
us no harm and that you would 
see me safely to Sadiya.” 

I expected Tsering to be em- 
barrassed, but he was not. He 
grinned sheepishly. 

“The Mishmis will not injure 
you, sahib.” 

“But they tried to cut the 
bridge. They wish to stop me 
passing through their country.” 

Tsering continued to grin. “ No, 
sahib,” he said, “they are quite 
friendly. You will see tomorrow.” 

“Tsering, you’re a fool. Why 
do you say the Mishmis are 
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friendly when they are actively 
opposing us ?” 

But Tsering went on grinning. 
“You don’t understand, sahib. 
Several years ago some sahibs 
from India came here. There 
was no bridge over the river 
and the sahibs wanted to cross. 
So they told the Mishmis to build 
a bridge, and they did so, and the 
sahibs gave them many silver 
rupees. So now the Mishmis 
are saying: ‘The sahib wants 
to cross the river. We will destroy 
our bridge and then build it for 
him, and he will pay us, as the 
other sahibs did.’ ” 

Smart business men, 
Mishmis ! 


these 


The rest is postscript. We 
reached the village next day— 
the twelfth from Dri—and the 
coolies insisted on a day’s rest, 
while they traded and gossiped. 
Then came a long march to the 
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foot of the ridge—five years had 
not effaced my bitter hatred of 
it, but it proved less terrific than 
memory painted it; and another 
long march to the last Mishmi 
village. And so over the boulders 
and sand-bars in the river bed to 
the sagging but still suspended 
wire bridge on the Lohit Valley 
Road. Life just then held no 
brighter heaven for me than the 
first glimpse of that decrepit, 
broken-down, derelict bridge. It 
was dusk when, footsore and fed 
up, one warm December evening 
I caught sight of the broken link 
with civilisation. The ‘short-cut’ 
had taken us sixteen days of 
unremitting toil and vigil, as 
against fourteen days by the main 
road. But I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that after five years 
I had beaten the Delei Valley, 
and had brought back a few 
souvenirs for the gardens of the 
world as proof thereof. 








THE LOVE MOON. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


To this day nobody knows how 
or why Deborah Tupps came to 
our town. She came during the 
American Revolution, and it was 
assumed that she was a loyalist, 
but Debby hated loyalists all her 
days. As those days went by 
she had some repute as a sorceress. 
Hadn’t she foretold the death of 
young Miles Rumford by the 
black vomit in Havana? And 
the big autumn gale of °96? 
Hadn’t she warned Oldport of a 
plague at the century’s turn— 
the terrible smallpox siege of 
1800-1801, in fact—and foretold 
that a black woman would be 
first to die and a white man-child 
the last ? Poor folk (and some 
not so poor) sent in time of sick- 
ness for the brews she made of 
and 


berries and bark and roots; 
it was whispered amongst servant 
girls (and others) that you could 
get love philtres—yes, and hate- 
potions, if you had the price and 


were so minded. It was a hag- 
ridden age. The ‘ Yankee’ flesh 
in Oldport still crept with the 
witch beliefs of its New England 
ancestry ; the slaves brought north 
by the loyalists had added a strain 
of negro mumbo-jumbo; and the 
‘Dutch’ settlers of Lunenburg 
had spread along the coast their 
hexe tales, transplanted from the 
~ Black Forest and the Sandgau 
to the Nova Scotia woods. These 
strangely far-fetched superstitions 
agreed on some points, especially 
the moon, which gave Oldport 
something to think about o’ nights. 
There were wet moons and dry 
moons, planting moons and harvest 
moons, moons good or ill for 
birth and marriage and death, 





fish moons, hunters’ moons. And 
there was a slice of moon, tilted 
just enough that a powder horn 
might be hung on the lower tip, 
that had virtue for war and certain 
other things, including love. Such 
@ moon hung over a shining sea 
on the summer night of 1804 
when Colonel Larrabee gave his 
momentous dinner to the new 
Collector of Customs. 

It was momentous for a number 
of reasons. One was that it 
marked the changing times. The 
pioneer stage of the town’s life 
had slipped by. A_ well-to-do 
class had risen out of privateering 
and the fishery and the timber 
trade. Thriving merchants no 
longer called in an old woman 
to “Lern my doughter how to 
spin,” but sent daughter off to 
Halifax to learn the arts of genteel 
conversation, of painting, and the 
pianoforte. Warships on the 
Halifax station noted Oldport as 
an hospitable port of call. 
Governors came to wine and dine. 
There were carriages on Main 
Street, and smart sleigh turn- 
outs in winter. And now there 
was to be a Collector of Impost 
and Excise—and a stranger! A 
system of import duties had existed 
many years, to be sure, indifferently 
enforced and blandly ignored ; 
but old Alexander Taggart, the 
‘Naval Officer’ of Oldport for 
a generation, had doddered away 
to the grave at last, and the 
Government had sent Mr Ogilvie 
to take his place. Now, Ogilvie 
was Nova Scotia born, and in 
his appointment Colonel Larrabee 
saw an omen that put all other 
signs of the new age in the shade. 
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So it had come to this! A genera- 
tion of native-born arisen, matured, 
and now reaching out for the posts 
hitherto enjoyed by the elect of 
the pioneers! It made him feel 
old, and a little resentful against 
he knew not what—life, perhaps. 
But at fifty-four his mind was 
still keen in its chosen groove, 
and he could see trouble afar; 
hence the dinner at Larrabee 
House, and the invitations to the 
leading men of the town. 

The burden of all this fell 
upon Priscilla, the last of his 
daughters, and now mistress of 
Larrabee House. Alone of the 
handsome Larrabee girls she had 
never shown a taste for male 
company. She was cold, people 
said. She was wise, said others— 
a good home, fine clothes, comfort, 
and independence. At any rate 
she made a perfect hostess when 
Sumter Larrabee entertained. 

“It’s short notice, my dear,” 
Sumter said; “but there it is. 
The man came unannounced.” 

“Ts it important?” asked 
Priscilla calmly. 

ce Very ! 9 

She nodded, swinging her keys 
absently. With no further word 
she left the room, followed by 
Sumter’s approving eyes. She 
would have made a good quarter- 
master. Off went the negro Philip 
with the gig for a pair of turkeys 
from Sumter’s farm at The Falls, 
and fresh-speared salmon from 
the Indians there. Off went the 
black boy Juba to hunt the water- 
front for a captain in from the 
southward with a turtle or two 
on deck. Up from the root 
cellar came potatoes and pickled 
cucumbers and beets in vinegar— 
it was too early for fresh vegetables, 
and Sumter would have none of 
the sauer kraut which Oldport 
had adopted so heartily from the 
German settlements—and jars of 
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preserved blueberries and _ wild 
strawberries, and a crock of last 
Fall’s apple jelly. And Sumter 
himself—he would trust no other 
—went down into the house cellar 
to draw the wines and place them 
on the sideboard in his lovely 
flint-glass decanters, each marked 
by a painted ivory bottle-ticket 
hung from a fine silver chain about 
the decanter’s neck. 

The dinner hour was set at four, 
in the genteel Halifax fashion, 
and at four precisely they assembled 
in the big dining-room, where the 
horns of moose and caribou bristled 
on oak-panelled walls, and the 
great bay window looked out 
upon Priscilla’s country garden, 
full of sweet-william, foxglove, 
nasturtium, mignonette, and mari- 
gold, all screened from the kitchen 
garden by a purple wall of lilac. 
The Larrabee silver, saved in 
the flight from Carolina, glistened 
on Priscilla’s 
and two big silver candelabra 
held tapers of the finest spermaceti 
ready to light the evening’s drink- 
ing. On the sideboard the after- 
noon sunshine made a dazzle of 
the mighty silver punch-bow] and 
the big silver ladle with the 
twisted whalebone handle, Sumter’s 
proudest possessions, the last relics 
of the mess plate of Tarleton’s 
Legion. And one ray, slanting 
along the line of decanters, brought 
out the lovely colours of the wines. 

Old Mr Bunt was there, getting 
feeble now, but with a face as 
red as ever; and Hodden and 
Rumford, the West India mer- 
chants ; and Groby, the tall black- 
haired old man, half Indian, who 
had made such a fortune in 
privateers ; and Keaton and Griffin, 
two of Sumter’s old troopers, now 
prosperous in the timber trade; 
and Ambrose Van Cortland, the 
loyalist whose sons were building 
the best ships on the coast; and 
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Chris Trager, one-time corporal 
of Royal Florida Volunteers, for 
many years a schoolmaster in 
Oldport and now elevated to the 
local bench. And_ representing 
the younger men of business were 
John Daggett, and Cutt, and pious 
Mather Jones, and John Riggs 
—‘Handsome Jack’—the enter- 
prising young skipper who had 
done so well in the wine trade. 

Black Philip, in his best blue 
coat and brass buttons, tended 
the door as they came, and then 
took post in the dining-room 
with the house-boy, Juba. Philip’s 
wife, Hagar, bustled and roared 
in the kitchen, and two girls 
hired from the lower town carried 
her cookery to Philip’s black hands 
in the dining-room door. Priscilla 
had put on her favourite burgundy 
velvet, with her mother’s lace at 
wrist and throat, and laid aside 
her apron and keys at the last 
minute to stand in the wide hall 
and greet the guests at her father’s 
side. They gave her polite com- 
pliments—poor Mr Bunt regretting 
aloud that she would not sit at 
meat with them, she reminded 
him so of her dead mother and the 
old time that would never come 
back again ; and tall young Captain 
Riggs paused a moment as Sumter 
turned to greet Mather Jones, and 
swept her with his daring blue 
eyes. 

“Burgundy becomes you, Miss 
Larrabee. It gives a warmth to 
your eyes. For you, burgundy 
always, I swear.” 

Priscilla flushed to the roots 
of her dark hair. Compliments 
came as natural as breath from 
Handsome Jack. 

“Sworn like a wine merchant, 
sir,” she curtsied mockingly, and 
too late caught her tongue between 
her teeth. Jack Riggs was the 
catch of the town. Half the girls 
of Oldport had their caps set for 
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him. They would have said some- 
thing coy. She turned her fine 
black eyes to him again, as if in 
apology, though she would have 
scorned that word, and found 
him smiling, a flash of strong 
teeth in the sunbeam that fell 
through the fanlight over the 
door. It was a little startling, 
that handsome disembodied head 
afloat in the gloom of the hall. 
Simon Fraser, the ferryman, would 
have called it a forerunner. Of 
what, wondered Priscilla. 

The meal began at once, Black 
Philip and Juba busy about the 
table, Priscilla moving between 
kitchen and hall with a house- 
keeper’s eye on the scurrying 
mouth-watering maids, and the 
drone of male voices flowed evenly 
over the click and slither of 
knives and forks and spoons, a 
peaceful chorus. She speculated 
on the evening’s importance. The 
guest of honour did not look 
very important, a man neither 
tall nor short, with a strong chest 
and shoulders, and clipped dark 
hair, and wearing trousers—tongs ! 
—which Oldport still considered 
sailors wear. Her father had 
always said, ever since knee- 
breeches began to go out of fashion, 
that a man who wore tongs in 
polite society must have something 
wrong with his legs. Mr Ogilvie 
had a snub nose and a jaw and a 
ruddy face marked by two or 
three smallpox pits, and his large 
grey eyes sparkled with humour 
and good -fellowship. A plain 
man. She guessed his age at 
thirty or so, and was a little 
surprised; for, like Sumter, she 
had expected a young whipper- 
snapper with superior Halifax airs. 
Ogilvie was more like a provincial 
farmer up to town for the market. 
He had little to say, and said 
that in an accent neither loyalist 
nor Yankee nor Scots nor English, 
C2 
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yet smacking somehow of them 
all. Heavens! Was he a type of 
the country-born, the creation all 
Yankeedom was now calling Blue 
Nose? If so, it was not a very 
handsome one, thought Sumter’s 
handsome daughter. It was better 
to look upon Captain Jack, who 
was old-colony born like herself, 
and by the accounts of sentimental 
old loyalist ladies a son of the 
handsomest man in royalist New 
York. In that gathering of staid 
men, young and old, Captain 
Jack sparkled like a sea-coal fire. 
He threw her a wink as she peeped 
in at the door to make sure all 
was going well, and the wink 
had something intimate about it, 
as if tc say, “You and J, my 
dear—but the rest!” 

When the affair had drawn to 
walnuts and wine Sumter sent 
Juba for her, as usual, and she 
stood beside his chair with the 
prim air she could never quite 
dismiss, and received the compli- 
ments of her father and his guests 
upon the quality of the dinner. 
They drank to her—‘To the 
mistress of Larrabee House, her 
good health and long life ’—and 
she bowed and fled thankfully to 
the cool air of the upper balcony. 
They had been long over their 
food. A fine sunset poured red 
fire over a ripple of high and 
slowly sailing clouds, but the 
shadow of the west ridge had 
fallen on the town like a cloak, 
and yellow candle-light was prick- 
ing the dusk of the streets. In 
the east over the sea glittered 
the evening star, and above the 
dark woods of Topsail Point hung 
a faint radiance where the young 
moon slowly climbed. She could 
picture events below very easily. 
The pattern was old and familiar. 
When the sweep of her skirts 
was barely out of the room Sumter 
would turn with quite unconscious 
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irony and say, “‘ And now, gentle. 
men, for what Tarleton always 
called The Young Man’s Best 
Companion. Your assistance, 
Philip, please!” Philip would 
place on the table before him 
the great silver punch-bowl and 
the whalebone-handled ladle with 
the guinea set in its silver hollow. 
“Gentlemen, here it is; two 
weak and four strong, two cold 
and four hot, two sweet and four 
sour—a dash of MHyson don’t 
forget—and there you are, the 
soldier’s stay, the ladies’ delight, 
and the source of all good con- 


versation.” And so the punch 
would be mixed. And Sumter 
would fill the tumblers again 


and again. And after that the 
wines: “ Sherry, my dear Ogilvie ? 
They called it sack in my day, 
but it tastes as well, aha! Mr 
Bunt, sir, let me pour you a glass 
o this mountain Malaga, the 
Sea Horse cargo, y know. Keaton 
—Ambrose, my good fellow, a 
drop o’ Madeira—Tinto—and from 
the south side, I can vouch,” 
and so on. And the toasts, the 
unvarying toasts that would carry 
them on towards morning: “ The 
King, God bless him!” with 
three times three, which they 
drank standing on their chairs; 
“The Royal Family”; ‘Our 
Beloved Country”; ‘The Army”; 
“The Fleet’?; “Our Fair Pro- 
vince”; ‘‘The Old Home, and 
may history be as kind as memory ” 
(the loyalists among them would 
look very fierce drinking that 
one!); “Mr Pitt, gentlemen, and 
may he ever preserve a Good 
Constitution’; ‘“‘ May the Coward 
mever wear a red coat nor 
the Hypocrite a black one”; 
** Pleasure be ours while we have 
time to enjoy it,” and all the 
others, and the songs and the 
rest. It was a boast of Sumter’s 
that the loyalists had brought 
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north with them among other 
refinements a taste for wine, as 
opposed to the provincial thirst 
for rum. ‘To Priscilla’s stiff mind 
the notion that any of this made 
for refinement was pure male 
nonsense. She found herself sud- 
denly approving of Mr Ogilvie, 
who had asked pleasantly but 
firmly for water at table, though 
he had pledged her health in 
wine with the rest. 

The moon had cleared the trees 
now. From the seaward end of 
the high balcony she watched it, 
absorbed, with her back to one 
of the cool white pillars, like the 
priestess of a cult. There was no 
sound of revelry below. Too 
early for song, perhaps. Suddenly 
all the secret restlessness of the 
past six years boiled up to the 
surface of Priscilla. She felt 
feverish. Her conscience cried, 
“Don’t be silly!” But she left 
conscience behind on the balcony. 


Battery Point was pleasant by 
daylight. You could stand on 
the grass-grown rampart of the 
battery and look down the harbour 
to Bear Island sprawled under its 
robe of firs in the estuary’s mouth, 
or across the bar towards Salt 
Creek, where Simon Fraser came 
down to his ferry at the summons 
of an old bugle hung on a post 
by the empty blockhouse, or south 
past Dead Men’s Knoll and its 
quiet graves and the white curve 
of Ballast Cove to the pine-woods 
that hid the road to Topsail 
But after dark there was 
a profound duference. Negroes 
shunned the place then. For 
that matter so did the whites, 
except they had urgent need to 
cross the ferry. Then they came 
stamping and whistling loudly 
past the gloomy shadow of the 
old blockhouse, swinging a lantern 
as if it were a censer to ward off 
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evil, and blew a blast on the bugle 
fit to deafen all the ghosts in 
Christendom. There had _ been 
no garrison since the end of the 
Revolutionary War and the depar- 
ture of the happy-go-lucky Orange 
Rangers—twenty-one long years. 
The blockhouse was tottering into 
ruin, and owls hunted mice within 
the sagging wooden walls and 
gaping roof of the barracks. 

On the cleared acres between 
the battery and the last lonely 
houses of the town a wilderness 
of drying-flakes filled the night 
with a reek of split codfish. Pris- 
cilla, clutching the blue capuchin 
tightly about her, found an odd 
comfort in the homely fish smell 
that hung like an invisible cloud 
under the stars. At the block- 
house the road ended in a plat 
of beaten earth. The battery 
was all blue shadow, with the 
old guns squatting like pigs in 
the silver patches cast through 
the embrasures by the low moon. 
She turned to the right. The 
dew, bright on the grass, wet 
her ankles. Then the cobbles 
of the beach were rattling faintly 
under her shoes. Ages of easterly 
storms had thrown this stony 
barrier across the mouth of a 
ravine that came down to the 
sea from the rear slope of the town 
ridge. The drainage lay stagnant 
there and made a marsh of the 
lower end, bristling with cat-tail 
rushes and bordered with thickets 
of alders and wire-birch and choke- 
cherry. On the far side, where 
Debby Tupps’ shanty lay hidden, 
the land rose to a high stony 
barren, burned by a forest fire 
in 1790 and covered still with 
the wild white skeletons of dead 
trees. The thickets and the swell 
of the ridge shut off the town’s 
candle-glimmers. On her left lay 
the sea, like glass in the moonlight, 
hissing faintly against the foot 
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of the beach. She followed the 
crest of the stones carefully to 
Dead Men’s Knoll, thrust into 
Ballast Cove like a bastion of 
the land, the burial-place of 
strangers from ships in the port. 
Most of the graves were those 
of Dillon’s Irish, whose transport 
had staggered into Oldport on 
Christmas of °97, bound from 
Cork to Halifax, and half her 
people sick of the bloody-flux. 
If the knoll were haunted its 
ghosts would be pleasant, thought 
Priscilla resolutely, remembering 
the roll of the Irish tongues and 
the quick passionate women all 
sunshine and rain like an April 
day, and the handsome Irish 
soldiers who made love so easily 
and thanked God so piously for 
the feel of the dry sod underfoot. 

Debby’s hut was a _ crooked 
thing of pine boards, like a dis- 
carded box flung into the alders 
beside the ravine and covered 
with shingles of birch bark. A 
chimney of mortared beach stones 
smoked faintly against the stars. 
There was no light within. Priscilla 
took a deep breath and knocked 
at the door. A wooden latch 
rattled inside. 

**Who’s there?” called Debby 
Tupps after a moment. 

** It’s me—Priscilla Larrabee ! ” 

“ce Who ? ” 

** Priscilla — Colonel Larrabee’s 
daughter.” 

A silence followed the invoking 
of that name. Priscilla peered 
at the pane and saw Debby on 
her knees before the fireplace, 
blowing on a coal. <A candle 
flamed. The latch was raised 
with faint furtive sounds, and 
then the door flew open with a 
silent violence that startled the 
young woman outside. Debby’s 
candle guttered in the draught 
of it, and Priscilla pressed her 
knees together to steady them, 
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but she did not flinch. She was 
not a Larrabee for nothing. They 
regarded each other in silence, 
The witch of Ballast Cove wore 
a flannel petticoat of a soiled 
red and a short dimity bed-gown 
that reached her hips, gathered 
at the waist with a cord. There 
was a black shawl about her 
shoulders. Her feet were bare. 
Her grey hair sagged to her 
shoulders, a loose untidy mass. 
A pair of malicious pale-blue eyes 
inspected Priscilla from head to 
foot in a way that made her shiver 
a little, as if cold hands ran over 
her flesh. 

“So!” uttered Deborah Tupps. 
“It’s the old maid one!” 

“Tm only seven-and-twenty,” 
Priscilla said. 

A little air stirred the candle. 
The sea’s breath smelt of kelp. 

“'That’s as may be! Come in 
out o’ the dark, girl, an’ let’s 
have a look at ye.” And within 
the door, “So! One o’ the high- 
an’-mighty Larrabees comes callin’ 
on old Debby! Debby the thief! 
Debby the vagabond! Debby 
the witch! Dirty old Debby 
Tupps, eh? And what might 
old Debby thank for the honour ? 
But don’t tell me.”” Debby smiled 
and showed the gaps in her teeth, 
and Priscilla shrank a little from 
the forward thrust of that face, 
from the evil in it, so like a fairy- 
tale face it was. ‘Only seven- 
an’-twenty, eh? Only! Only! 
Bah! You’re only an old maid, 
my fine Miss Larrabee; ain’t that 
the truth? An’ a bit worrit, as 
well ye might be. Past twenty- 
five an’ no husband anywheres 
in the offin—why, you're high 
an’ dry now, gel, like a vessel 
beneapt in a Fundy crick. Hoity- 
toity! Wouldn’t look at the 
Oldport young men, would ye? 
Not you! Flora could marry 4 
common sailor, Arabella could off 
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an’ marry an ensign o’ foot with 
no more than the uniform to his 
back; but not our dear Prissy, 
not our fine Miss Prissy! None 
0 these tarry young sea-captains, 
none o these sons o’ provincial 
merchants for the last daughter 
o’ Colonel Larrabee, late o’ Tar- 
leton’s Legion! Ha! As if old 
Sabre Larrabee hadn’t skedaddled 
out o’ Carolina two jumps ahead 
o the hangman !” 

“As to that,’ said Priscilla 
coldly, ‘“‘I dare say there’s others 
the hangman wanted—and not 
for their politics, either.” 

The candle seemed to touch 
off a blue flame in Debby’s eyes. 
The witch said sulkily, ‘“ Got 
the Larrabee tongue in your 
head, ain’t ye! What d’ye want, 
then ?” 

“* You know what I want, Debby. 
This is a love moon, isn’t it ?” 

Debby 'Tupps considered her 
once more. Priscilla was tall 
like all the Larrabees, a little 


slim about the hips for the beauty 
of the times, but full enough in 
the bodice to suit a regimental 


toastmaster. She had the family 
eyes, dark and shining, and the 
forthright family gaze that young 
men found so disconcerting, and 
the night-black hair, parted and 
drawn severely to the nape, and 
revealed now by the fallen hood 
of the capuchin. Her mother’s 
nose, slender and uptilted, took 
some of the hardness from the 
long Larrabee mouth. 

“Set down!” Deborah said 
abruptly. “Over yonder by the 
chimney. Ay, pull your skirts 
about ye, but the chair’s clean 
enough. You’re not a bad-lookin’ 
piece, for all you’re seven-an’- 
twenty an’ a bit long in the 
bones. A good ankle, I see, an’ 
a fair enough shape for such as 
likes ‘em on the hungry side. 
A pity Old Flint-Face made his 
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gals swaller a ramrod. Men don’t 
like stiff-backed women. Ye must 
loosen up a bit for a man’s eye.” 

“T don’t want a man’s eye,” 
said Miss Prissy, with a little 
upward jerk of her chin. “I 
don’t know that I want any part 
of a man. But if there’s to be 
one in my life I'd like to know 
what he looks like. It’s time.” 

“Ay, time, time. Who told 
ye about me?” 

“Everybody knows about you, 
Debby. ‘Tilda Hovenden vows 
you showed her the face of the 
man she married—and she hadn’t 
given Jo Hovenden a thought 
till then. Lois Van Cortland the 
same. Well—I’m curious, that’s 
all.” 

“'That’s what they all say,” 
grunted Deborah Tupps. 

The candle, a home-made dip 
of brown wax, stood in a grease- 
clotted pewter dish on a small 
pine table filched from the aban- 
doned barracks. The table-top 
had an intricate pattern of small 
circular stains, and was charred 
by spilled pipes and carved with 
the initials of men gone away 
and forgotten these twenty-one 
years—half of them Debby’s lovers, 
like as not. The Rangers had 
found her to their taste, rumour 
said. A tattered green drugget 
lay before the bricks of the fire- 
place, and between the door and 
table a bearskin worn down to 
the hide. A low cot stood in the 
corner farthest from the window, 
and the gaudy squares of a newly 
made quilt caught the edge of 
the candle-light. There was no 
furniture but these and the half- 
barrel rocking-chair in which Pris- 
cilla sat, and a low bench padded 
with an unclean sheepskin, beside 
the fire. The window had no 
covering but the dirt on its small 
panes. All sorts of oddments 
hung from nails about the un- 
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painted boards of the walls: a 
tangle of herring net, a basket 
made of maple withes, a seaman’s 
tarpaulin hat, an army greatcoat 
once brown with orange facings, 
now faded to a common buff and 
rotten with age and weather, a 
hank of cod-line, a bundle of 
brass wire rabbit-snares, a lanthorn 
with one glass broken, a pink 
shalloon gown cast off by some 
merchant’s wife—Mrs Groby’s by 
the size of it. 

“ Fust,’”’ Debby said suddenly, 
“it takes a bit o’ silver. A dollar ’ll 
do.” 

“Tilda Hovenden said a shil- 
ling ! ” 

“‘ For a Larrabee—an’ she seven- 
an’-twenty—it’s a dollar, an’ worth 
it.” 

Priscilla unknotted her handker- 
chief and passed over a coin. 
Deborah Tupps bit on it, thrusting 
the coin well back in her gaunt 
jaws where she had teeth that 
met, and gave it a bounce on the 
table. 

“Mmm! Well enough!” 

Priscilla glanced towards the 
shut door. ‘“‘ What’s that sound, 
Debby—out there towards the 
sea?” 

*“ Nothing,’ said Debby testily. 

“Like thunder far off, and 
yet——_”” 

“Keep your mind on your 
errand, girl, do, if ye want your 
money’s' worth. Listen to me. 
Out yonder’’—she jerked her dis- 
reputable head to the west—“ ye’ll 
find a little path that runs up 
the holler a bit. My well’s at 
the end, a shallow thing, an’ 
yell see the moon in it if ye’ve 
got eyes an’ know up from down. 
A wooden cup hangs from the 
birch tree there. Take the cup, 
stoop an’ dip it full where the 
moon lies on the water—just 
there, mind—then turn an’ face 
the moon itself, the true moon, 
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up in the sky. 
the water. ‘Moon small,’ says 
you. ‘Moon bright,’ says you. 
‘Show me my true love tonight,’ 
says you. Got that? Now! 
Sling the rest o’ the water over 
your left shoulder—the left, mind ! 
An’ turn your back on the moon 
an’ walk home the way ye came, 
an’ quick about it. If there’s 
to be a man in your life—I promise 
nothin’, mind !—why, it’ll be the 
fust man ye clap your black 
eyes on.” 

“No matter the time or place ?” 
breathed Priscilla. 

“No matter. Go on, then, get 
done with it and off—Old Flint- 
Face don’t know his fine gal’s 
abroad at this hour, I lay. No 
lookin’ back, mind, or the spell’s 
broke.” 

“No looking back,’ whispered 
Priscilla. 

The path gleamed faintly, like 
@ little stream in the huckleberry 
bushes. At fifty or sixty steps 
Priscilla came to a hole, rock- 
lined, sunk in the edge of the 
ravine’s marshy floor, where the 
tall cat-tails stood in the moon- 
light like a field of giant black- 
eared grain. A disc of water 
shimmered at her feet, the sickle 
moon afloat in it. The wooden 
cup rattled against the birch trunk 
under her groping fingers, and a 
sudden outburst of voices came 
from the hut in the thicket below. 
A man’s voice, first. ‘“‘ Debby! 
Debby! Debby, ye drunken old 
witch! Why didn’t ye signal? 
Where’s the waggons, eh? Here 
we are, the beach cluttered with 
casks, and not a wheel to be 
seen !”” 

Then Debby’s half-scream, half- 
whisper, “‘ Hush, ye fool! THere’s 
old Larrabee’s daughter within 
the chuck of a stone, an’ you 
yellin’ as if ’twas the broad ocean 
an’ sails to reef. She heard ye 
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rollin’ the casks up the beach 
an’ thought ’twas thunder.” 

“Thunder it is! What’s she 
doing here ?” 

“At the well, moon-lookin’— 
what else? Man-lookin’, if ye 
like. An’ what better sight for 
her eyes than a fine upstandin’ 
feller like you? Up with ye!” 

“cc Why ? ” 

“To stop her mouth, my fine 
fool; what else ?” 

Priscilla thought, “‘O lor, I’m 
going to faint.” But the gathered 
resolution of the lonely years 
stiffened her, turned her woodenly 
towards the moon. She sipped, 
and the cup shook in her hands 
an. spilled a little cold stream 
down the breast of her dress. 

“Moon small, moon bright, 

Show me my true love tonight.” 

She flung the water over her 
left shoulder swiftly, and turned, 
and saw with wide eyes a man 
rising like an apparition from the 
cat-tail rushes behind the well. 
He was staring intently, not at 
Priscilla, but at a pistol in his 
right hand. 

“Damme,” said Mr Ogilvie, 
“you’ve wet my powder.” 

“And timely done,” came the 
voice of Captain John Riggs from 
the path. Handsome Jack stood 
very tall and confident, with his 
feet apart and a hand under his 
coat-tails. Something shone in 
his right hand. 

“Don’t move,” he said to Mr 
Ogilvie, “for I’ve a filed trigger, 
a dry pan, and a barker that 
‘speaks once and for all. Priscilla, 
what are you doing here ?” 

“What are you doing here?” 
said Priscilla a little wildly. 

“What are any of us doing 
here ?” added Mr Ogilvie coolly. 

“Suppose you explain,” Pris- 
cilla said, clutching the empty cup. 

“Yes,” said Handsome Jack. 
“ Suppose you do, Mister Collector. 


But first give your barker a sling 
into the marsh.” 

Mr Ogilvie threw the thing 
over his left shoulder as if he 
were moon-looking himself. 

“It’s a queer story,” he said, 
“and a bit on the long side.” 

“Make it short,” said Hand- 
some Jack, “for I’ve short time 
and short temper.” 

“Ah! Well, then, Miss Larra- 
bee, I'll begin with a law passed 
in General Assembly in December 
°84. It’s called ‘ An Act for more 
effectually raising a Duty of Excise 
on Wine, Rum, and Certain Other 
Enumerated Articles, and for Pre- 
venting Frauds in the Collection 
of the Revenue.’ That law was 
never enforced in Oldport. The 
Naval Officer—a man asleep on 
his feet for twenty years—what 
could you expect? As for the 
merchants, some like your father 
paid the duty, Miss Larrabee, 
and the rest didn’t—a matter o’ 
choice. The port had always 
enjoyed a free trade, d’ye see? 
As a magistrate, your father , 

“Yes ?” challenged Priscilla. 

«didn’t like it any too well, 
but what could he do? So it 
went on. Late years the country’s 
been flooded hereabouts with 
smuggled wine and spirits. Some- 
body was bringing it in by the 
ship-load. Your father got tired 
o’ prodding old Taggart and started 
inquiring himself. What he found 
was small stuff—a coaster with 
keg in the cuddy, a schooner in 
from Turk’s Island with a puncheon 
under the salt—not worth his 
powder. The merchants who 
bought the smuggled stuff were 
his friends; they smiled and 
told him nothing and went to 
church on Sundays. Then came 
a man, Mullins by name, that 
hinted a thing or two—hinted, 
no more. He wanted money, 0’ 
course. Well, you know your 
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father! Bribery’s poison to him. 
He told the fella to come back 
in a day or two, and meantime 
he’d think it over. Next night 
Mullins comes home from a scuffle 
on the wharves without his ears 
—a common accident to informers 
in the free trade—and in no mind 
to tell what he knows, money or 
none. Your father put up notices 
on the tavern doors—‘ Five Pounds 
Reward for the name of the 
Person or Persons who Cut Off 
John Mullins’ Ears’—you must 
remember that, Miss Larrabee, 
surely ?” 

Priscilla nodded. “It got to be 
a byword in the town—‘ Who cut 
off Johnnie Mullins’ ears ?’ ” 

“No doubt. Well, to get on 
with it, old Taggart died, and I 
came. I was for searching the 
stores and confiscating smuggled 
stuff—and fining the owners. Your 
father talked me out of it. ‘ Let 
me give a dinner,’ says he, ‘ where 
ye can meet the merchants and 
let *°em know, in a genteel sort 
o’ way, that the free trade’s got 
to stop. After all, why stir up 
a rumpus amongst the merchants 
when ye can nab the smuggler 
himself and cut the thing off 
at the root?’ ‘How?’ said I. 
‘Will ye come to my dinner?’ 
says your father. ‘I will,’ said 
I. ‘Then we'll go to John Mullins 
and sweat the truth out o’ him!’ 
says he—and we did. He’s a 
terror, is your father, when roused. 
No offence, I hope ? ” 

“Your time’s getting short,” 
said Captain Riggs. Something 
in his voice gave Priscilla a swift 
cold stab, but Mr Ogilvie seemed 
at ease. 

“So we went to your father’s 
dinner, Miss Larrabee—a mar- 
vellous dinner, I may say, and 
a credit to you. I’ve never eaten 
such food in my life. I live in 


hope——”’ 
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“Hope!” said Handsome Jack 
in that queer cold voice. “ 'That’s 
up to me, I think.” 

“Ah! And faith and charity ? ” 

“Get on with it!” snapped 
Captain Jack. 

“You know the rest, my friend. 
You made an excuse after the 
punch, and left. Business, says 
you. Well, you’re a jolly com- 
panion, Handsome Jack, and the 
party wasn’t the same when you 
quit. So the Colonel called an 
end. We drank once more— 
‘To an Honest Revenue and 
Damnation to all Smugglers !’— 
and went about owr business.” 

* Now this,” said Captain Jack, 
“is the interesting part. What 
follows ?” 

“First, I found your waggoners 
—some of ’em surprising respect- 
able, Jack—all huddled in a lane 
by the fish lots, axles greased, 
wheels muffled, no bells to the 
oxen—you do things well, Jack, 
that’s a fact. Whispering together, 
they were, and scared stiff. And 
why, d’ye suppose ? Why, they'd 
seen ‘ Old Flint-Face ’—that’s your 
father, Miss Larrabee, begging 
your pardon— Old Flint - Face’s 
daughter going down to Ballast 
Cove a minute before. Game’s 
up, they said. Jack’s had a 
long run, they said. Oh, they 
were all a-shiver, I tell you, 
Jack, like niggers on Hallowe’en. 
*Twas laughable, I swear. There’s 
been tattling, says one. Some 
wife’s let her clapper run, says 
another—and yours, most like, 
Jim Padden, for her clapper’s 
hung in the middle and wags 
at both ends! Before you shake 
the reef out of a handkerchief 
they were at it, teeth and claws, 
like a lot o’ panicky rats caught 
under a barrel. I had to step 
in then, for fear you’d hear the 
rumpus, Jack. I quoted a bit 
o the Act—‘all horses, oxen, 
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carts, waggons, boats, shallops 
or other craft, of what kind 
soever, which shall be found with 
any such dutiable articles,’ et 
cetera, et cetera, and let ’em go. 
I'd bigger fish to fry, Jack, and 
no time to waste.” 

“Yell fry on the other side 
in @ minute,” said Handsome 
Jack. ‘* Where’s Old Flint-Face ? ”’ 

“At this moment,” Mr Ogilvie 
said carefully, as if it were a 
matter for some calculation, “I 
guess the Colonel’s boarding the 
Happy Return, along o’ the sheriff 
and some others.” 

“Then the game’s up ?” 

** Gallows-high, Jack.” 

“Then,” said Handsome Jack, 
“take that, Mister Collector, for 
your Impost and Excise!” His 


pistol tore the night apart with 
a shocking noise and flame, and 
the ball sang, and the wooden 
cup in Priscilla’s hand went to 
flnders in a stroke of magic that 
left her fingers tingling. 


She 
was at Mr Ogilvie’s side, with 
an arm flung across his chest, 
and wondering how she got there. 
Mr Ogilvie did not seem to like 
it. He swept her aside with a 
hard right arm, and his left 
hand whipped a pistol from his 
coat-tails. 

“Take that,” said he, 
John Mullins’ ears!” 

Again the night was split, and 
a stream of fire poured straight 


* for 
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from the pistol muzzle to the 
middle button of Captain Jack’s 
fine blue coat. Handsome Jack 
said no more. His knees sagged, 
his chin dropped slowly to his 
chest, like a man bereft of all 
argument. He turned completely 
about, crouching as he went, 
and struck the ground doubled 
up in a ball, and then uncoiled 
full length on his back with the 
flexible ease of a drunken man. 

“Eh!” cried old Debby Tupps 
from the path. “ Here’s another 
pretty man for the knoll!” 

“* T’m afraid—I’m going to faint,” 
gasped Priscilla. 

“You can’t faint here,” said 
Mr Ogilvie absurdly. He slipped 
a strong right arm about her waist, 
and she did not object. It felt 
rather agreeable. 

“My father r 

“Your father’s on the beach 
by now, I reckon, and headed 
for the sound o’ the shooting, 
if I know him.” 

“What shall 
Ogilvie ?” 

“Say nothing, my dear. Put 
your head on my shoulder and 
let me do the talking. I think 
Tll call you Priss; it’s easier. 
You saved my life, Priss. Would 
you take it very hard if I saved 
your reputation ?” 

“No,” said Priscilla faintly, 
and sighed. She had vowed never 
to say that word to a man again. 


I say, James 
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BY LIEUT.-COMMANDER G. S. EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N. 


I was doing a spell of duty 
as Local Marine Officer at Apapa, 
the Nigerian Government’s largest 
dockyard at Lagos. I was superin- 
tending the bunkering of one of 
the dredgers recently in from the 
Lagos Bar when I noticed my 
office messenger approaching me. 

“Massa dun lib for telephone, 
sah,” he announced, saluting 
smartly. 

The telephone bell had been 
ringing most of the hot sultry 
morning, and in every instance 
it had been for some footling 
request—was there any chance 
of getting a launch over to Lagos, 
when the inquirer knew very 
well that I was particularly hard 
pressed for launches today; or 
would I supply Tenpence, boat- 


boy of a District Officer’s launch, 
with another pair of shorts; or 
did I know of anyone requiring 


as So- 
I was 


a good steward boy, 
and-so was going on leave. 
thoroughly fed up. 

“Why the devil can’t they 
leave the L.M.O. in peace for a 
bit,” I thought to myself as for 
the umpteenth time that morning 
I made my way across the sun- 
drenched coaling yard with per- 
spiration oozing out of my every 
pore. 

I arrived at the office and 
picked up the receiver. 

* Hello!”’ I snapped. 

“That you, E.-B.?” came over 
the wires. ‘“‘ Director speaking.” 

I replied in a more respectful 
tone. 

“Report at my office at two 
o'clock,” went on the Director. 
“Tve got a job of work that 
will suit you.” 


** Aye, aye, sir.” 

At the appointed hour I ordered 
@ launch to take me across the 
harbour to Headquarters, where 
I presented myse!f at the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

“Like to go into the bush 
again?” the Director asked me 
as he handed me a letter. It 
was from the Resident of Ijebu- 
Ode Province requesting that the 
Yemogi Creek should be opened 
up for launch traffic in order that 
cargoes of palm-oil might be shipped 
via the waterway. 

“Get away as soon as you can. 
Make a survey of the job and 
let me have your report as soon 
as possible,” he continued. 

It suited me _ extraordinarily 
well to shake the dust of the 
Nigerian Metropolis from my feet, 
so I beat it down to the Survey 
Office to find out where this 
terra incognita, or, rather, aqua 
incognita, hung out, and to collect 
the necessary survey equipment— 
sextant, prismatic compass, ten- 
foot pole, chains, drawing-board, 
and whatnot. I discovered that 
the Yemogi Creek is a waterway 
running from the village of Yemogi 
into the Ogun River and thence 
to the Lekki Lagoon. I made 
arrangements for the requisite 
stores for the operation—tent, 
water containers, axes, saws, 
machettes, rope and tackles, and 
a small amount of explosive in 
case this was required for removing 
any fallen trees. I collected funds 
for the venture and arranged 
about labour, then managed to 
squeeze in a visit to the nearest 
factory (store) to get a two 
months’ supply of tinned pro- 
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visions. I then returned to my 
bungalow, there to inform Sabenezi, 
my cook and general factotum, 
that we were about to spend 
the next moon or two in the 
bush. As I fully expected, he 
was not impressed. 

The following afternoon all the 
stores and equipment were loaded 
on board the s.l. Hveline, bound 
for Forcados. The launch was 
ordered to disembark my party 
at Epe, a township on the Lekki 
Lagoon about fifty miles from 
Lagos, where I was to report 
to the District Officer, who had 
been asked to provide me with a 
police escort and to obtain the 
necessary canoes for the work. 

We arrived at Epe about seven 
that night, and I went straight 
up to the D.O.’s bungalow. As 
luck would have it he was a 


great friend of mine, so we spent 
@ most enjoyable night talking 
shop and swapping gossip. Every- 
thing had been most satisfactorily 


arranged —the policeman and 
canoes were all ready. He very 
kindly placed his steam launch 
Dorothy at my disposal, with the 
orders that she should tow my 
canoes to the mouth of the Ogun 
River, thus saving me a good 
day’s paddling across the Lekki 
Lagoon. 

At the first golden rays of the 
sun next morning, and after having 
fortified myself with a good break- 
fast, we set off in tow of the 
Dorothy. I had with me a large 
five-puncheon canoe to transport 
- all the heavy equipment and 
three smaller dug-outs to be used 
for the actual surveying of the 
creek. About three o'clock in 
the afternoon we arrived at the 
entrance of the Ogun River— 
simply a break in the seemingly 
interminable mangrove swamp. 
We waved good-bye to the good 
ship Dorothy and started our lone 
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journey up-river. We went along 
in fine fettle, my canoe-boys dip- 
ping their paddles to the rhythm 
of native songs and _ ditties. 
Nothing untoward happened for 
the first two hours, and we made 
good headway. Then, suddenly, 
we encountered large patches of 
tivi-tivi (a floating weed, not 
unlike a small cabbage, which 
grows in such profusion on the 
surface of the water that at 
certain periods of the year some 
of the rivers are almost closed 
by it), As we struggled on the 
tivi-tivi became more and more 
dense until at last, with resigned 
despair, we came to a standstill. 
By now the sun was westering 
rapidly and it would not be 
long ere the dark blanket of the 
tropic night enfolded us. There 
was no sign of any piece of solid 
earth on which to pitch my tent, 
so while the light remained I 
had my camp-bed and mosquito- 
net erected on top of all the 
impedimenta in the large canoe. 
My evening meal was cooked 
over a primus stove in the dug- 
out, and I must say Cook was 
a marvel; for from the ‘ 57 varie- 
ties’ and under the most trying 
conditions he turned out a dinner 
fit for Lucullus. But then, African 
cooks always do turn up trumps 
when occasion demands: they 
are noted for it. Sitting on my 
camp-bed under the mosquito-net, 
the only possible place to eat it 
owing to the myriads of mos- 
quitoes, sand-flies, and other winged 
pests, I enjoyed that meal to the 
fullest. 

My dinner over, there was 
naught to do but to turn in, and 
I lay gazing up at stars that 
blinked out at me from a sky 
of black velvet. Fire-flies, scintil- 
lating dots of light, danced on 
their gentle, staccato flights. The 
barbaric refrains of tom-toms and 
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native folk-lore songs that drifted 
over to me from afar on the still, 
tropic air soon lulled me into 
the arms of Morpheus. 

The first grey streaks of dawn 
saw us under way again, and 
the whole of that day was spent 
doing wellnigh the impossible— 
navigating our hollowed-out tree- 
trunks through an almost im- 
penetrable field of tivi-tivi and 
sudd. 

At long last the cheers and 
sudden excitement of my per- 
spiring and labouring canoe-boys 
heralded clear water ahead, and 
it was to our inexpressible relief 
that we entered the river proper. 
On both sides of us for mile upon 
mile was low-lying mangrove 
swamp. In the failing light the 
maze of interlaced, spidery, stilt- 
like roots all encrusted with oysters 
and other shell-fish, and all drip- 
ping with slime, together with 
the foul reek of the quagmire 
and dank and decaying vegeta- 
tion, made me think of something 
that foreboded evil. Hardly a 
sound broke the death-like stillness 
save, perhaps, the rhythmic splash 
of our paddles as we glided 
along and the gurgling of the 
dirty water as a large crocodile 
slid off the ooze to disappear 
amid a circle of ripples. Night 
fell with no signs of any solid 
patch of mother earth on which 
to make camp, so again in my 
dug-out made fast to the man- 
grove roots, and not deterred by 
the heavy melancholy that per- 
vaded everywhere, I slept the 
sleep of the just. 

At cock-crow we were off 
again, gliding through water the 
colour of coffee and bounded on 
each side by a monotonous wall 
of olive-green mangrove trees. On 
and on and ever on, for a time 
that seemed endless, did we paddle 
the tortuous waters. As the day 
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wore on we were, one and all, 
except John Willie, my small pet 
monkey, tormented by red man- 
grove flies. They attacked us 
with never - flagging persistency. 
John Willie caught them in their 
hundreds and crammed them 
into his cheek pouches which 
stood out like miniature balloons. 
Their bite is quite painful and 
may fester and remain unhealed 
for days: it may even cause 
filariasis. 

The swamp was alive with 
mudskippers—fish that thrive both 
in and out of the water and which 
by means of their peculiarly shaped 
fins are able to skip across the 
mud at an _ incredible speed. 
Fiddler crabs in their countless 
thousands stood brandishing their 
large claw as if saluting us, then 
on our nearer approach they 
scurried across the mire. It was 
not until mid-morn of the third 
day that we saw any sign of 
human life. At a fork in the 
main river—where at last the 
swamp gave way to solid earth— 
we sighted a solitary fisherman 
in a very small dug-out. On 
my instructions my headman 
shouted to him inquiring which 


of the forks was the Yemogi 
Creek. The question, however, 
remained unanswered; for the 


moment the stranger caught sight 
of me his interest in fishing sud- 
denly deserted him. He took a 
header over the side of his frail 
craft and swam off to the bush, 
into which he disappeared as 
fast as his bony black legs could 
carry him. This unexpected be- 
haviour was most disconcerting. 
Not only was I in a quandary 
about which fork was the creek 
I had to explore, but I also wanted 
to know how far it was to the 
nearest village in order that I 
might augment my tinned larder 
with chickens, fruit, and eggs. 
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There was no sign of any other 
living soul anywhere, so I held 
a palaver with my ‘staff,’ the 
outcome of which was that the 
right fork in the river was the 
one chosen. Into this we headed. 
With a suddenness that amazed 
me the scenery changed entirely. 
Dense forest-land with undergrowth 
of extraordinary luxuriance and 
variety rose on either side of us. 
As we glided on the river narrowed, 
and the branches of overhanging 
trees entwined so thickly across 
the water that at times I could 
hardly catch a glimpse of the 
sky. Every now and again a 
barnacle-covered crocodile taking 
its siesta on the surface of the 
water opened its unblinking little 
eyes, then with a swirl disappeared 
below the surface. What appeared 
to be motionless logs on the banks 
raised themselves slowly, and with 
incredible speed slid into the water 
as we passed by. As we got farther 
into the creek we had to assume a 


doubled-up position in the dug- 
outs to pass under the mass of 
wild, tumbled vegetation—vegeta- 
tion that was looped and knotted 
with a bewildering profusion of 


snakes and lianas, one hardly 
distinguishable from the other. 
I counted about forty snakes that 
afternoon. One was apparently 
robbing a bird’s nest, for an egg 
fell into the creek quite close to 
my canoe. Had I had my shot-gun 
with me I could have indulged in 
some fine sport. As it was, we 
had our full share of excitement. 
The water now became too shallow 
to use paddles, so we had to pole 
ourselves along. From an over- 
hanging branch the top of one of 
the bamboo poles dislodged a 
snake and precipitated it into one 
of our canoes. Needless to say, 
it was emptied of its occupants 
in double quick time. Heaps of 
times we slashed at these snakes 
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with our machettes and killed quite 
@ number. 

Cheers went up from the canoe- 
boys when at last we sighted a 
plume of curling blue smoke, 
for here, surely, was a sign of 
some human habitation. Rounding 
a bend in the tortuous creek we 
came upon a clearing in the wall 
of greenery. A small village, a 
collection of astonishingly primi- 
tive mat and palm-leaf shacks, 
nestled on the fringe of the forest. 
Calling a halt, I landed and made 
camp. It was most obvious 
that the villagers had not seen 
a white man before; for as 
soon as they set eyes on me, one 
and all, like the fisherman, made 
themselves scarce. For some con- 
siderable time after I had landed 
they avoided me like the plague. 
Later, as I sat enthroned in my 
tent the entire population crowded 
round the entrance in order that 
they might have a grandstand 
view of the white ogre. There 
was quite a lot of fun to be had; 
for every time I moved in my 
camp-chair with the pretence of 
rising, the spectators beat a hasty 
retreat. I had a portable gramo- 
phone with me and I placed this 
out of sight. The sound of music 
in my tent with no obvious signs 
of what was making it completely 
flummoxed them. 

“Dem bushman he tink phoney- 
gram be whiteman Ju-Ju, sah,” 
laughed Cook, who was enjoying 
being in the limelight. 

I soon made friends, though— 
always with the children first. 
Cigarettes and other little dashes 
(gifts) worked wonders. John 
Willie was also getting his full 
share of attention. So excited 
was he that he bounded and 
capered all over the place, much 
to the amusement of the audience. 
Then when he thought they were 
approaching too close he jumped 
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into my arms to be fondled. 
From the gapes and jabbering 
of the villagers I am certain they 
could not fathom this camaraderie 
between man and monkey. On 
no account would he let an adult 
native touch him, or, for that 
matter, come anywhere near him. 
At times he turned quite nasty 
when people were talking to me. 
On our departure next morning 
I shook hands with the village 
elder. At the sight of his master 
being touched John Willie cherished 
a fierce resentment against the 
offender and flew into a rage, 
and it was only by the most 
prompt intervention that he did 
not bite the man’s leg. He did 
not mind the children and was 
willing to romp with them all 
over the place, but woe betide 
any mother who interfered. As 
we waved good-bye our canoes 
carried an extra cargo of chickens, 
yams, and fruit which the villagers 
had dashed me. Not only that, 


the village turned out en bloc to 


bid us farewell. Some of them 
manned their canoes and accom- 
panied us so far up-stream. 

At every village we came to 
the inhabitants appeared to be 
terrified of me, but their fears 
were soon dispelled. At one place 
an old man was brought to my 
tent covered from head to foot 
with running ulcers. I can truth- 
fully say that on his face and 
neck alone it would have been 
difficult to place a pin between 
them. How he managed to exist 
in such a pitiable plight is still 
a@ mystery to me. I assumed the 
réle of doctor and gave him what 
aid I could from my small medicine- 
chest, but I am afraid only hospital 
treatment, if that, could cure him. 
I also gave him a very stiff dose 
of epsom salts, which he gulped 
down with relish. He even asked 
for more. 
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““Dem man he be sick for belly 
too much, sah,” said Cook, turning 
his nose up with an expression 
of unspeakable disgust. ‘‘ No good 
dash ’im medicine ting. Ju-Ju 
go catch ’im, sah. He fit lib for 
’eaben plenty quick too much, 
sah.” 

Round about noon a few miles 
farther up the creek I ceased work 
for a spell. We moored our 
canoes alongside the river bank, 
and I took the opportunity of 
stretching my legs. After walking 
about a quarter of a mile along 
the bank I sat down on the gnarled 
stump of a tree and lit my pipe. 
On the opposite bank I noticed 
@ native woman standing on a 
small sandspit. I presumed she 
had been doing her dhobi; for in 
her hand she carried a _ cloth 
and on her head she balanced a 
galvanised iron bucket. Not far 
away from her a cow—a mere 
bag of skin and bone—sauntered 
leisurely down to the water's 
edge and began drinking. All 
at once there was a swirl of water 
and the gaping jaws of a huge 
crocodile snapped over the cow’s 
nose. The wretched cow let out 
an agonised bellow, lashed out 
frantically, then braced itself 
against the pull of the reptile, 
and a short, though furious, tug- 
of- war followed. The woman, 
brave soul that she was, rushed 
up shouting at the top of her 
voice. With the bucket she be- 
laboured the head of the reptile 
for all she was worth. The struggle 
was entirely a one-sided affair ; 
for it was only a matter of a 
minute or two before the poor 
cow was dragged to its doom 
below the water. Then the surface 
became a bright crimson. All 
was still, A feeling of acute 
nausea overcame me. 

I could have kicked myself 
for leaving my rifle in the canoe, 
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but until this moment not a sign 
of a crocodile had been seen 
anywhere that morning. The 
thought had even crossed my 
mind to have a bathe in the cool 
water. 

I was about to hurry back to 
get my rifle when, just below me, 
the water was churned by the 
lashing tails of numerous croco- 
diles. With the speed of torpedoes 
they shot all over the place whip- 
ping the surface of the water 
until it looked like a_ boiling 
cauldron. A large croc ran up 
the sandspit followed by a still 
larger one, and a_ battle-royal 
immediately took place. It was 
a fight of the most intense fury 
imaginable. They lashed the sand 
furiously with their tails, sending 
up great clouds into the air. 
They struggled to dislodge each 
other, but without success. Strange 
to say, the battle was almost silent, 
for the sand deadened the impact 
of the bodies. The contest did 
not last long. Soon after the 
start the pursuing saurian obtained 
a good strangle-hold. Raising 
itself off the ground with the 
victim held firmly in its cruel 
jaws it jerked its head sideways, 
flinging the other crocodile down 
with a thud. The dying brute 
lashed the ground savagely with 
its tail, while at the same time 
it writhed first one way and 
then the other, leaving a trail 
of blood behind it. With a stupen- 
dous twisting movement it leapt 
as if trying to make the water, 
then turned over on its back and 
lay motionless for a few moments. 
With a last supreme effort it 
gave one more violent lash with 
its tail, opened its jaws slowly, 
to close them with a final snap, 
and then lay perfectly still. The 
victor slid quietly into the water. 

By now the inhabitants of a 
near-by village were beginning to 
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arrive on the scene, all wildly 
gesticulating and palavering. No 
doubt the news of the loss of the 
cow had been received. My canoe- 
boys had also manned their craft 
and appeared round a_ bend 
paddling like fury. I hopped 
into my canoe and paddled over 
to the sandspit. Pushing my 
way through the jabbering and 
perspiring mob that had now 
collected round the dead crocodile, 
I examined it closely. A huge 
gash in its throat had almost 
decapitated it, which showed with 
what savagery its adversary had 
driven home the attack. One 
naked giant—he turned out to 
be the owner of the unfortunate 
cow—poured forth in the vernacular 
what I took to be a stream of 
forceful invective and then ex- 
pectorated contemptuously. At 
the same time he kicked the corpse 
violently in the ribs. How his 


bare foot was not hurt on impact 
with the scaly hide is a marvel 


to me. With expressive gestures 
everyone spoke, or rather shouted, 
at once. Then half a dozen naked 
stalwarts carried off the dead 
crocodile, one holding each leg, 
while two carried the tail. 

“Massa fit chop (eat) dem 
beef, sah?” asked Cook, who 
was always en évidence. 

As I had already sampled croco- 
dile beef in the Cameroons I was 
not over-anxious to try any 
more, and told Cook he need not 
bother. 

Cook, nevertheless, was not going 
to be done out of his share of 
the delicacy; he, accompanied 
by my canoe-boys, followed the 
crowd into the bush. I returned 
to my canoe. 

About an hour or so later 
Cook and his escort returned. 
All carried an ‘alligator’ steak. 
Cook also carried a couple of 
chickens, 
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“Bushman he dun dash Massa 
dem manfowl (cockerel), sah,” 
he smilingly informed me as he 
held up his prize. 

I ordered them all back to the 
canoes, and we proceeded on our 
journey up-river. 

Animals and birds abounded, 
and I spent hours of enjoyment 
watching the panorama of life 
on both sides of us. Monkeys 
in their hundreds played among 
the trees. They made the most 
miraculous leaps from one branch 
to another, using the branch they 
landed on to swing them through 
an incredible space to the next. 
For miles they followed us, swing- 
ing their way with relentless energy 
along the river banks. Many a 
time I held my breath at the 
sight of a monkey trapezing through 
space, but never once did it miss 
its mark. I saw one monkey 
with its tiny baby clinging to her 
breast come hurtling down from 
the tree-tops, and it seemed almost 
a@ certainty that she would crash 
into the water. Not a bit of it, 
though; for at the last moment 
she grasped a frail branch hanging 
right over the water and went 
swinging skywards again into the 
dense foliage. I was _ surprised 
that John Willie appeared so 
blasé while his jungle brethren 
romped and chattered all around 
him. All he did, when he deigned 
to look at any of them at all, 
was to chatter and grimace. Then 
he resumed his play of the moment, 
most of the time investigating 
Cook’s and the canoe-boys’ cook- 
pots, much to their annoyance. 

Flocks of grey parrots passed 
over our heads like clouds in the 
sky, while colonies of hornbills 
migrated from tree-top to tree- 
top, their incessant laugh - like 
squawk for ever to be heard. 
Pretty green pigeons and flights 
of green turaco (plantain eaters), 
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with their white crests and scarlet 
wing coverts, were to be seen 
everywhere. I called them the 
‘Go away’ birds, as their cry 
sounds exactly like ‘Goway, Go- 
way.’ The most vividly coloured 
kingfishers, like living jewels, 
skimmed the crystal-clear waters 
or sat gazing at their reflection 
in the still pools, their colouring 
made even more beautiful by the 
shafts of brilliant sunshine that 
percolated through the foliage. 
An occasional butcher -bird in 
its black-and-white jacket scurried 
across the river in a_jerk-like 
flight, usually carrying some unfor- 
tunate insect or lizard in its 
beak. These cruel birds make 
@ practice of impaling their prey 
on thorns while they feed on 
them. I frequently came across 
small lizards thus impaled. One 
poor little thing, although half 
eaten, was still wriggling. From 
practically every branch over the 
water, in the most inaccessible 
places, hung the nests of weaver- 
birds, the pretty yellow-and-black 
owners hovering or darting about 
here, there, and everywhere. In 
most cases the nests sway only 
a few inches from the water, 
well out of the reach of the mis- 
chievous hands of monkeys. Friend 
monkey has far too great a respect 
for the crocodiles ever to venture 
close enough to the water to run 
the risk of their cruel teeth. I 
once saw a monkey dart from a 
tree and catch a small bird. It 
bit the head clean off and ate 
the brains, then threw the mutilated 
little body away like so much 
offal. Stately palms swayed out 
from the bush, the spray of their 
plume-like leaves simply festooned 
with weaver- birds’ nests. They 
always reminded me of Christmas 
trees on which were hanging 
hundreds of small balloons. 
While forcing our way through 
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a particularly overgrown reach of 
the creek, shower upon shower 
of very small tree-frogs fell into 
our canoes. There must have 
been a hundred or more in my 
small dug-out alone. They were 
really beautiful—the most exqui- 
site green I have ever seen. Frogs 
form the main _ orchestra of 
African night music. On _ the 
Yemogi Creek there were millions 
upon millions of them. Every 
night they fill the still air with 
a never-ceasing din of spasmodic 
croaks. Often I lay awake listen- 
ing to them. They seemed to 
croak in colonies, one lot taking 
the stage for so many minutes, 
then lapsing into silence, immedi- 
ately to be answered by another 
detachment from some other point 
of the compass. So it goes on 
unceasingly from sundown to 
sun-up. 

Large fruit bats are other dis- 
turbers of the night. In schools 
they hang upside down from the 
branches of the trees and make 
@ raucous, uncanny bark that 
echoes through the night. They 
also make sudden, swift flights, 
just skimming one’s head in their 
unfathomable gyrations. The light 
in my tent attracted them, and 
as I lay reading in my camp-bed 
they swooped in and flew round 
two or three times as if dazzled 
by the light, then darted out 
again. I managed to catch one, 
but quickly let it go again, for 
it buried its needle-sharp teeth 
into my thumb. They are like 


‘overgrown rats with wings and 


are covered with lice. 

Knowing that natives include 
fried bats in their dict I asked 
Cook if he had ever eaten one. 

“Sabenezi no fit chop dem 
beef, sah,” he replied. ‘‘ Dem 
beef he be same for ratta, sah. 
So so bushman he fit chop um 
plenty. Bushman he no be good, 
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sah. He same blackman. He 
no savvy chop proper, sah.” 
Again we pitched camp at an 
uncharted, God-forsaken village. 
About midnight I was awakened 
by frantic squealing, and the 
next moment there was a crash 
of crockery. I wondered what 
on earth was up. I lit my bush 
lantern as hurriedly as I possibly 
could, to find that a cup and 
saucer had been knocked off my 
camp-table; rats, obviously, but 
though I hunted high and low 
there was no sign of any. I turned 
in again and doused the light. 
It seemed only a matter of minutes 
before I was again disturbed by 
squeals, and from the amount 
of noise going on and the scurrying 
and jumping about, there must 
have been a first-class skirmish 
taking place. Those rats tripped 
a lively measure round my tent 
that night. They evidently con- 
sidered me fair game; for they 
were even brazen enough to play 
at merry-go-round on the top of 
my mosquito-net. I mentioned 
this to Cook when he brought 
my early tea. That evening, when 
he had prepared my bath, I noticed 
there were a lot of leaves in the 
water, and I raised Cain over it. 
To my astonishment he told me 
that he had consulted the local 
medicine-man about the visitation 
of the rats, and that if I bathed 
in this concoction I should sleep 
well tonight regardless of their 
antics. Needless to say, and 
much to Cook’s disgust, I did 
not put it to the test. 
Eventually—yes, very eventu- 
ally—for it was a month after 
leaving Lagos, in the late after- 
noon we arrived &t Yemogi, a 
large village at the farthest navig- 
able point on the creek. In the 
rapidly waning light I made camp. 
To my surprise the village appeared 
to be deserted, and the remarks 
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passed by my canoe-boys as they 
erected my tent confirmed my 
suspicions. My evening meal 
finished, I turned in, horribly 
conscious of something decidedly 
sinister in the atmosphere. 

Cook’s remark, “Dis place no 
good, sah,” as he bade me good- 
night, did not improve my thoughts. 
Finally, with the warm little body 
of John Willie nestling up to me, 
I fell asleep. Came the dawn; 
I was soon out and about. I 
toured the village, which consisted 
of about a hundred derelict mud 
huts and mat and palm-leaf shelters. 
All had been recently occupied, 
but nowhere was there any sign 
of human life. It was a place 
of devastating quiet. Odd, I 
thought, very odd. Then I saw 
a pie-dog. Its thin tail was curled 
nervously between its legs, and 
as it slunk away it drew in its 
hindquarters. 

Knowing that Yemogi was sup- 
posed to be a flourishing palm-oil 


village, this state of affairs mystified 
me more than ever. 

“Tt no be good, Massa, stay 
dis place,” said Cook, who had 
also been making investigations. 


“Dis place be no good, sah. 
Bad Ju-Ju dun catch dis peoples 
proper, sah.” 

At that moment my headman 
appeared on the scene. 

“Plenty man he dun die for 
dis place, Massa,” he lamented 
plaintively. ‘‘ Plenty man he dun 
die over dere, sah,” pointing in 
the direction from whence he 
had come. 
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We walked over to the spot 
indicated, and there saw where 
the earth had been recently dis- 
turbed. The place stank to high 
heaven, and no wonder; for a 
little farther on was a corpse 
which the pie-dogs must have 
unearthed. 

Horrified, I quit the place, and 
with as much speed as possible 
broke camp and paddled down- 
stream. At the first village we 
made inquiries concerning Yemogi. 

“Plenty troubles dun catch dem 
peoples, sah,” was all the informa- 
tion I could glean through my 
headman. “He catch sick for 
belly too much, sah. Plenty 
peoples he dun die.” 

Three weeks later, my work 
now satisfactorily completed, I 
arrived back in Epe and again 
put up for the night with my 
friend the District Officer. In 
the course of our conversation I 
mentioned the deserted village 
of Yemogi, and at long last learned 
the reason. 

“Of course you’ve not heard, 
old man,” he said. ‘* Bubonic 
plague has recently broken out 
in the Ijebu-Ode Province.” 

For some time afterwards my 
thoughts, I need hardly say, were 
anything but comforting, especially 
when I bethought me of that 
swarm of rats. 

“°Im no be good Massa lib for 
bush, sah,” observed Cook drily 
when I told him about the plague. 
** One time Massa dun die proper.” 

Cook was, at times, miraculously 
prophetic. Tout passe. 








THE SUBMARINE IN PEACE AND WAR. 


BY KENNETH EDWARDS. 


At the beginning of 1939 it 
seemed as if submarine history 
was settling down into a rather 
dull matter of routine. One event 
of importance stood out, however. 
Germany celebrated the New Year 
by exercising the privilege accorded 
to her under the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement of 1935, of in- 
creasing her submarine tonnage 
from a ratio of 45 per cent of the 
British submarine tonnage to parity 
with the submarine tonnage of the 
British Empire. Since Germany 


was building much smaller sub- 
marines than the British Empire, 
it was immediately clear that 
Germany’s submarine fleet was 
to become numerically far stronger 
than the British. 

Nevertheless, nobody could cavil 


at the German action. She was 
quite within her rights. It had 
been clearly laid down in the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
of 1935 that Germany should have 
the right to increase her submarine 
tonnage to parity with that of 
Great Britain ‘after friendly con- 
sultation.’ 

The ‘friendly consultation ’ was 
provided by British admirals fly- 
ing to Berlin. That they came 
back far from satisfied with the 
case that the Germans had made 
out for wishing to double their 
’ submarine fleet was but an indica- 
tion of the direction in which the 
Swastika flag was being blown 
by the wind which must needs 
drive dictatorship ever onwards 
towards destruction. 

The event received scant atten- 
tion. The democratic world was 
far too busy with the New Year 
festivities to worry unduly over 


yet another diplomatic move on 
the part of dictatorship. 

What woke the world up far 
more effectively to the continued 
existence of submarines was the 
tragedy which befell the American 
submarine Squalus on 23rd May 
1939. The Squalus, a new vessel 
of 1450 tons, was exercising off 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
was carrying out practice diving. 
She had dived several times before 
with complete success, but on 
that fatal morning she sank. 

When the Squalus failed to 
reappear at the appointed hour 
the whole of the salvage and 
submarine rescue equipment of 
the United States Navy in that 
part of the world was quickly 
mobilised and rushed to the spot. 
First there came the submarine 
Sculpin, ordered out from the 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Navy 
Yard. By noon the Sculpin had 
sighted a smoke float released 
from the sunken submarine and 
had found the mark-buoy which 
had been slipped from the Squalus. 
There was a sigh of relief nearly 
all over the world—for a long 
list of submarine disasters has 
taught the world that to find a 
sunken submarine is a long way 
towards the rescue of its crew. 

The mark-buoy was moored to 
the sunken submarine, and within 
the mooring wire of the buoy 
was laid a telephone cable. This 
cable connected an instrument 
in the buoy and an instrument 
on board the submarine. Here, 
one would have thought, was 
the ideal means, not only of 
marking the spot at which a 
submarine had met with an accident 
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and lay helpless on the sea-bed, 
but also of establishing immediate 
and efficient communication be- 
tween the trapped crew and the 
rescue and salvage personnel. Such 
communication is a factor of great 
importance. Given communica- 
tion, the submarine’s crew and 
those on the surface can work 
in unison in order to bring the 
submarine, or, failing that, the 
whole of her crew, to the surface. 
Without communication, however, 
it is impossible for the rescue 
and salvage squads to know the 
conditions within the submarine, 
and there is great danger that the 
efforts of one may be brought to 
nought by the efforts of the other. 

As a mark, the buoy over the 
sunken Squalus functioned well. 
But not long after the buoy 
had been found there occurred 
one of those exasperating failures 
of material with which those who 
go down under the sea in sub- 
marines are so distressingly familiar. 
The telephone communication broke 
down completely. 

That telephone, however, lasted 
long enough for Lieutenant Oliver 
Naquin, the commanding officer 
of the submarine Squalus, to report 
to those above that all hands in 
the forward part of the submarine 
were alive and well. Moreover, 
he was able to give the salvage 
squad a good idea of the conditions 
obtaining below and of how the 
accident had been caused. This 
information was invaluable to the 
rescuers. 

The Squalus lay in 240 feet of 
water, almost on an even keel, 
and the cause of the accident 
had been the jamming of one 
of the big engine-room induction 
valves, which had allowed water 
to enter and flood the engine- 
room. This had, of course, divided 
the still habitable portion of the 
submarine into two parts. The 
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larger of these parts, and that con- 
taining most of the crew, was for- 
ward of the flooded engine-room. 

There were sixty-two officers 
and men in the Squalus. To their 
rescue, apart from the _ sub- 
marine Sculpin, dashed the cruiser 
Brooklyn, the tug Wandank, numer- 
ous other vessels, and—most im- 
portant of all—the special 
submarine salvage and rescue ship 
Falcon, equipped with all the 
latest types of apparatus. Mean- 
while, divers and submarine experts 
were sent by air to the scene. 

The United States Navy is 
better equipped with submarine 
salvage and rescue equipment than 
any other navy in the world. 
Nearly every American submarine 
flotilla has attached to it a special 
rescue and salvage ship carrying 
the latest equipment. The Falcon 
was one of these. One of the 
devices carried by the Falcon 
was a steel diving bell weighing 
ten tons. This form of rescue 
device had often been tested, 
but it had never been used in 
the deadly serious work of attempt- 
ing to rescue the crew of a sub- 
marine imprisoned on the sea 
bottom. Nevertheless, the United 
States naval authorities had great 
faith in the diving bell. They 
had seen to it that the escape 
hatches of American submarines 
were so constructed as to facilitate 
the ‘seating’ of the diving bell 
on the hull around the hatch. 
The rescue of so many valuable 
lives from the sunken Squalus was 
to prove that the faith of the United 
States naval authorities in the 
diving bell was amply justified. 

The use of the diving bell, 
however, demands the preliminary 
attachment to the submarine, near 
the escape hatch, of a wire jack- 
stay, which can be used as a guide 
for the diving bell as it is lowered 
from the rescue ship. Otherwise, 
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taking tidal streams and currents 
into consideration, the chances of 
the diving bell arriving at its 
appointed place on the deck of 
the submarine would be _ infini- 
tesimal. Thus the first task fell 
upon the divers. It was not 
until 11.15 a.m. on 24th May— 
after the men in the Squalus 
had been below water for more 
than twenty-four hours, that a 
diver was able to report that 
the guiding jackstay for the diving 
bell was secured to the hull of 
the sunken submarine in the wake 
of the escape hatch. The diving 
bell was lowered into the water 
a little before noon, and an hour 
and a half later seven men of the 
crew of the Squalus were brought 
successfully to the surface. The 
diving bell had proved its worth. 

The diving bell used by the 
United States Navy is a massive 
steel structure divided into two 
compartments, one above the other. 
The upper compartment is divided 
from the lower compartment by 
a floor containing a watertight 
hatch. The upper—or ‘dry’ 
compartment — contains means 
whereby the lower—or ‘ wet ’ com- 
partment—can be blown clear of 
water by compressed air once 
the lower edge of the bell is firmly 
seated on the hull of the sub- 
marine, around the escape hatch. 
With the diving bell so seated, 
and its lower compartment blown 
clear of water, the escape hatch 
of the submarine can be opened, 
as can also the hatch between 
the lower and upper compartments 
of the diving bell. Then the men 
to be rescued can climb up out 
of the submarine, through the 
lower compartment of the diving 
bell, into its upper compartment. 
Next the submarine’s hatch is 
shut and clipped down, and the 
hatch between the upper and 
lower compartments of the diving 
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bell is also shut. Once these 
operations are completed, the lower 
compartment of the diving bell 
can be flooded and the diving 
bell hauled to the surface—with 
the rescued men safe in the upper, 
‘dry,’ compartment. 

One of the great advantages 
of the diving bell is that men 
rescued in this way can be brought 
to the surface as quickly as the 
diving bell can be worked, without 
danger of their suffering from 
the dread disease of ‘diver’s 
bends ’—or Caisson Disease, to 
give it its more correct title. 
This disease, which frequently 
results in paralysis and death, 
is due to too rapid decompression 
from the sea pressure at great 
depths. With the diving bell 
a man being rescued from a sunken 
submarine is never subjected to 
the full sea pressure. 

Only a little more than a week 
after the diving bell had enabled 
thirty-three men to be saved from 
the sunken submarine Squalus, a 
second submarine disaster occurred. 
This was to the British submarine 
Thetis, when undergoing acceptance 
trials in Liverpool Bay. 

The Thetis dived at 1.40 p.m. 
on Ist June. She had shipyard 
workers and Admiralty representa- 
tives on board as well as her 
ordinary crew; for it was not 
until this diving trial had proved 
satisfactory that she would have 
become a recognised unit of the 
Royal Navy. 

The first intimation that the 
general public had of the disaster 
was at 11 p.m. on Ist June, when 
the Admiralty issued the following 
official statement :— 


“The Admiraity regrets to 
announce that H.M. Sub- 
marine Thetis, which was carry- 
ing out acceptance trials in 
Liverpool Bay, dived at 1.40 
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p.m. and has failed to surface 
at the time she intended, 
which was three hours after 
diving.” 


The communiqué was laconic, 
but it was not to be expected 
that the announcement should 
include in detail all the steps 
being taken to find and rescue 
the men in the submarine. De- 
stroyers raised steam and proceeded 
at high speed, risking their turbines 
by driving them to the utmost 
before they were thoroughly 
warmed through. Ships were 
diverted from all manner of other 
occupations. Aircraft were sent 
out to search the surface of the 
water for signs of the missing 
submarine. The horror of the 
disaster was increased by know- 
ledge that there were on board 
nearly twice aS many men as 
would form the normal crew under 
Service conditions. One hundred 
and three men were in the sub- 
marine, which lay on the bottom 
of Liverpool Bay, some twenty-two 
fathoms below the surface of the 
sea. 

From the very moment at which 
the Thetis dived, it seemed that 
all the fates were conspiring against 
the lives of those in her. It has 
been said that, in submarine rescue 
work, one of the most important 
things is to locate the sunken 
vessel without delay. The Thetis 
had two mark-buoys. Neither 
of them was seen. The destroyer 
H.M.S. Brazen was the first warship 
to arrive and at once began to 
search the area systematically. 
She was engaged upon this search 
when an aircraft reported a sub- 
marine mark-buoy some distance 
away. Naturally, the Brazen 
abandoned her search and rushed 
to the position indicated by the 
aircraft. Not only was this a 
vain chase, but subsequent analysis 
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showed that, had it not been for 


that erroneous aircraft report, 
H.M.S. Brazen would have found 
the sunken submarine within about 
ten minutes. No blame can attach 
to the aircraft. It was told to 
search the surface of the sea 
for any object and to report it 
at once. It did so. It was purely 
ill-luck that the early discovery 
of the submarine should have 
been prevented in this way. 

As it was, darkness had fallen 
before the destroyer regained her 
search area. Next morning other 
destroyers arrived, having steamed 
at record speed from Portland. 
And that morning dawn found 
some eighteen feet of the stern 
of the Thetis sticking out of the 
water. There was no _ torpedo 
tube in this stern, and the portion 
out of the water was a mass of 
tanks and stiffening frames, so 
that to cut a hole in it would 
not have given access to the 
trapped men. Was there ever 
an occasion on which Fate mocked 
humans so cruelly? So little 
stood between the trapped men 
and their would-be rescuers, and 
yet so much... . 

As soon as the destroyer saw 
the projecting stern of the sub- 
marine she made her presence 
known to those within that craft 
by firing small explosive charges. 
Almost immediately two men came 
to the surface, wearing the Davis 
Submarine Escape Apparatus. 

Now let us see what was happen- 
ing inside that ill-fated submarine. 
When the vessel had tried to dive 
she had proved light forward. 
In other words, more weight of 
water was required in the fore- 
part of the vessel in order to 
give her ‘diving trim.’ Having 


no torpedoes on board, some of 
her torpedo tubes had been filled 
with water in order to give the 
vessel the requisite weight at 
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the bows. There was some doubt 
about the state of the torpedo 
tubes—whether they were empty 
or full of water. Through some 
terrible accident the rear door 
of the starboard lower torpedo 
tube was opened while the bow- 
cap of that tube was open. In 
other words, there was a tube 
about 23 inches in diameter and 
open at each end leading direct 
from the sea into the submarine. 
Small wonder that it was difficult 
to get men out of the torpedo tube 
compartment in time. And then 
yet another accident happened. 
One of the clips of the watertight 
door between the tube compart- 
ment and the spare torpedo com- 
partment fell down, so that the 
watertight door could not be shut. 
That meant that yet another com- 
partment had to be abandoned 
to the sea—and that a large one. 
The buoyancy reserve of the sub- 
marine could have ‘carried’ the 
flooded torpedo tube compartment, 
but it certainly could not ‘ carry’ 
both those two forward compart- 
ments. In other words, it was 
that clip on the watertight door 
which prevented the submarine 
from being brought to the surface 
by her own crew and returning to 
harbour. 

Even so, there was a chance 
of being able to blow the water 
out of the flooded compartments 
by compressed air, for emergency 
blows were fitted. This was tried, 
but it had to be abandoned 
because the bulkhead—the only 


_ thing remaining between the sea 


and the rest of the vessel—began 
to bulge under the strain. This 
may have been due either to the 
open end of the torpedo tube 
being buried in the soft mud, or 
to sea pressure. In any event, 
precious compressed air let into 
the flooded compartments only 
bubbled out through the fore- 


hatch and did not force out any 
of the water. 

There remained one way of 
getting the submarine to the 
surface on her own account. That 
was to pump the water out of 
the flooded compartments. But 
in order to do this the rear door 
of the torpedo tube through which 
the compartments had been flooded 
must be shut. Between the flooded 
compartments and the rest of the 
submarine was an escape chamber. 
This could be used, instead of 
as an escape chamber, as a means 
of entry into the flooded compart- 
ments without allowing the water 
to enter the rest of the submarine. 
It was a supremely dangerous 
thing to try to do; for it entailed 
entering a dark and totally flooded 
compartment under high pressure 
and groping forward in order to 
find the door, and then shutting 
it. The Davis Escape Apparatus 
could be used, but it was very 
doubtful whether the oxygen supply 
would last long enough to allow 
a man to reach the rear door of 
the torpedo tube, shut it, and 
return to the escape chamber. This 
return was important ; for to leave 
the escape chamber open to the 
flooded part of the submarine 
was to leave it open to the sea— 
and useless as a means of escape. 

Having counted the cost, an 
attempt was made by Lieutenant 
Woods, the torpedo officer, to 
enter the flooded compartments. 
He had another man with him 
in the escape chamber to shut 
the door into the flooded compart- 
ments if he should not himself 
return. That attempt failed be- 
cause the man with Lieutenant 
Woods was overcome by the 
pressure. Then Lieutenant Chap- 
man, the First Lieutenant, and an- 
other man tried. Then Lieutenant 
Woods tried again. It was all 
in vain. No man could penetrate 
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into the flooded compartments 
and shut the torpedo tube door. 

These first attempts to bring the 
submarine to the surface having 
failed, a conference was _ held. 
As a result of this it was admitted 
that outside assistance was required 
if the submarine was to be saved. 
The question was to find the 
best means of enlisting this outside 
assistance and turning it to good 
account. It is noteworthy that 
even at this stage—during the 
night of 2nd June—those inside 
the Thetis were thinking of saving 
the submarine. Every man was 
provided with the Davis Submarine 
Escape Apparatus, and it seems 
that there was never any doubt, 
during that night, in the minds 
of the imprisoned men that they 
would all be able to leave the 
submarine alive if the worst came 
to the worst and they were unable 
to bring the vessel to the surface 
even with the outside assistance 
which was expected. 

The problem of enlisting the 
required outside aid for salvage 
ruled that all-night conference 
below the sea. To this end plans 
were drawn and detailed instruc- 
tions for the salvage party written 
out. These were strapped to 
the arms of Lieutenant Woods 
and Captain Oram, who, as the 
officer commanding the submarine 
flotilla which H.M.S. Thetis was 
to have joined after completing 
her trials, was on board witnessing 
her behaviour. These two officers 
were selected to go to the surface 
with the salvage plans because 
they were better fitted to do so, 
and to direct salvage operations, 
than anyone else. 

It was not an easy way out of 
a tight spot, this project of going 
to the surface with the salvage 
instructions. There was no means 
of telling, at that time, whether 
there was any craft on the surface 


ready to pick them up. In fact, 
all the indications were that there 
was no vessel on the surface. 
Hence the expedient of tying the 
instructions on to the arms of 
the two officers—so that if their 
dead bodies were picked up some 
time later they would still be able 
to convey the vital messages to 
their would-be rescuers. 

As it happened, the destroyer 
Brazen arrived on the scene just 
as those two officers were in the 
act of leaving the submarine, 
and they were at once picked up. 

With the salvage instructions 
in the hands of the rescue craft 
one would have thought that 
it would have been an easy matter 
to bring the submarine to the 
surface. But again, everything 
went wrong. The mooring wire 
of the mark-buoy had festooned 
itself about the conning-tower, 
and this tangle of wire, coupled 
with the tricky cross-tides of 
Liverpool Bay, made it impossible 
for the divers to reach the connec- 
tions on to which they wished to 
screw their armoured compressed 
air hoses ; or to place the necessary 
strongback over the forward hatch. 
And all the time those on the 
surface waited in agonised suspense 
for the reports of the divers, the 
stern of the submarine stuck out 
of the water as if to mock them. 
Efforts were made to secure the 
submarine’s stern and to raise 
it sufficiently for a hole to be cut 
direct into the inner hull, but 
these proved fruitless owing to 
the strong tides. Two more men 
—one a leading stoker and the 
other a shipyard worker—came 
to the surface with the aid of 
the Davis Apparatus. There was 
no reason to suppose that the 
whole of the rest of the crew would 
not follow suit. But again some- 
thing went wrong. It appeared 


that men had drowned in the 
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escape chamber, thus cutting off 
the way of escape for their com- 
rades. The stern of H.M.S. Thetis 
sank below the surface, and her 
steel hull became the tomb of 
ninety-nine men. 

Inevitably, there was _ public 
outery. It seemed so_ utterly 
inconceivable that the stern of 
the vessel had actually been out 
of water and yet ninety-nine men 
should have gone to their deaths. 
Moreover, the rescue of the thirty- 
three men from the Squalus was 
still fresh in the public memory. 
Why had the British Navy no 
diving bells with which to bring 
submarine sailors to the surface 
after an accident ? 

Naturally, the most vociferous 
of this criticism came from the 
ill-informed. Nevertheless, it had 
to be admitted that the British 
submarine rescue organisation had 
been found wanting just after 
that of the United States had 
proved itself so efficient. This 
was due to two factors, closely 
interlinked. The British Navy 
had no diving bells at its disposal, 
and if it had had, it would not 
have been possible to use one 
in the case of H.M.S. Thetis, 
because the hatches of British 
submarines are not constructed 
so that a diving bell will ‘seat’ 
round them. And even if the 
hatches of the Thetis had been 
so constructed it would not have 
been possible to use a diving bell 
to save the men from the depths 
of Liverpool Bay. This was due 


-to the fact that a diving bell 


has certain inherent disadvantages. 
It can only be used when a sub- 
marine is lying at almost an even 
keel. H.M.S. Thetis was lying 
with a considerable list to starboard, 
and, during the time when her tail 
was out of water, she had an angle 
of more than 35 degrees up by the 
stern. 


Even so, should not a diving 
bell have been available? That is 
a large question, and one involving 
high policy. Apart from that 
mentioned above, the diving bell 
has a disadvantage in that it is 
heavy and difficult to handle. It 
is hardly too much to say that 
the efficient operation of diving 
bells would require special sub- 
marine rescue craft such as those 
possessed by the United States 
Navy. And since British sub- 
marines have to operate in every 
ocean of the world, a very large 
number of such special rescue 
vessels would be required if pro- 
vision were to be made for every 
eventuality. Apart altogether from 
the reluctance of British seamen 
to meet trouble half-way, the 
provision of anything like a 
sufficient number of special rescue 
vessels would make great inroads 
upon the naval votes. Immedi- 
ately after a submarine disaster 
the Treasury might be prevailed 
upon to make special provision 
for submarine rescue equipment, 
but the upkeep of such ships, 
and their manning, would then 
have to be achieved at the ex- 
pense of some other naval service. 
The Admiralty, under the stress 
of a long succession of lean years, 
had learnt to lay out every penny 
allowed to them for the pre- 
eminent requirements of the safety 
of the Empire—and now that war 
has once more come about, who 
shall say that the Admiralty was 
wrong ? 

Such wer the factors—or some 
of them—which lay behind the 
Admiralty’s decision to rely, in 
case of submarine accidents, upon 
the Davis Escape Apparatus for 
saving the lives of personnel and 
to make no attempt at salvage 
with a view to saving life. That 
decision, it is as well to note, 
was publicly announced in the 

D 
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House of Commons and was 
approved by all parties. 

Yet the British Admiralty was 
very far from folding its hands 
and inferring that what was done, 
was done ; and that nothing better 
could be devised for the safety of 
the crews of submarines which 
met with accidents. 

While the details of the loss 
of the Thetis were under considera- 
tion by a public legal tribunal, 
the Admiralty set up a Committee 
to consider all aspects of the 
safety of submarines and their 
crews. As Chairman of this Com- 
mittee the Admiralty appointed 
Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar- 
Nasmith, who had won the Vic- 
toria Cross and early promotion 
in submarines in the Great War, 
and who had commanded the 
British Submarine Service. There 
could have been no better fitted 
Chairman of any Committee ever 
set up. That its deliberations were 
cut short by war may well prove 
a tragedy to future submariners. 

As if two such _ submarine 
disasters within a short space 
of time were not sufficient, yet 
a third disaster occurred fifteen 
days after the fatal dive of the 
Thetis. This time it was a French 
submarine. The Phenix dived on 
15th June 1939 in Cam Ranh 
Bay, north-east of Saigon, in 
Indo-China, and was never seen 
again. Search for her by warships 
and aircraft proved unavailing, 
and the Phenix, with her whole 
company of four officers and sixty- 
seven men, had to be given up 
as lost. 

Thus three major submarine 
disasters marked the early part 
of the summer of 1939—the summer 
whose end was to see the outbreak 
of a second European war; and 
the second war in which sub- 
marines were to be extensively 
used, not only as legitimate weapons 
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of war, but also as _ piratical 
attackers of seaborne trade. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, 
3rd September 1939, that the 
fateful decision to resort to war, 
as the only possible means of 
setting a check to continuing 
German aggression, was taken by 
Great Britain and France. 

Within a few hours the German 
U-boats made themselves felt upon 
the ocean trade routes. One of 
the first victims was the liner 
Athenia, west-bound across the 
Atlantic and laden with passengers. 
The sinking of the Athenia, and 
the loss of innocent life which 
this sinking entailed, sent a wave 
of horror over the civilised world, 
but this was soon submerged in 
the long tale of merchant ship 
sinkings. They were serious, those 
sinkings of British merchant ships 
in the first two weeks of the war. 
Moreover, they proved conclusively 
that Germany had stationed her 
U-boats on the ocean trade routes 
long before war broke out in the 
knowledge that her actions in 
Poland would provoke war with 
the Western democracies, and in 
the determination to strike without 
any delay at the Achilles’ heel 
of the Allies—their overseas trade. 

With the German submarines 
already on their stations, and 
British shipping still scattered all 
over the ocean trade routes, it 
was not surprising that losses 
should be heavy in the first two 
weeks of war. That, even under 
these conditions, the merchant 
ship losses did not approximate 
to those of the German unrestricted 
submarine campaign of 1917 must 
have been due to one of two 
reasons. Either the British and 
French anti-submarine weapons 
were far more efficient than they 
had been in the last war, or the 
German submarine personnel left 
much to be desired, even in those 
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early stages. The latter hypothesis 
cannot be seriously entertained ; 
for it would seem to have been 
amply disproved by the skilful 
attack which led to the sinking 
of the British aircraft carrier H.M.S. 
Courageous, and the even more 
daring U-boat raid into Scapa 
Flow which resulted in the sinking 
of the battleship H.M.S. Royal Oak. 

Of the efficiency of the Allied 
anti-submarine measures, and the 
measures taken for the protection 
of Allied merchant shipping, how- 
ever, there could be no doubt. 

It is obviously impossible for 
a great maritime trading nation 
to place its shipping on a war 
footing in time of peace. It is 
equally obvious that many of 
the measures for the protection 
of maritime trade in time of 
war, such as the introduction of 
the convoy system and_ the 
defensive arming of merchant 
vessels, cannot be introduced with 
the waving of a magic wand. 
There must be a certain time- 
lag, and that time-lag represents 
the time which it takes for a 
vessel already on the high seas 
in the course of a voyage to 
reach one of the focal points from 
which the system of trade protec- 
tion is being operated. In the 
ordinary course of events this 
time-lag is about a fortnight. 
Thus it was that the losses of 
British merchant ships due to 
German U-boat action were reduced 
after the first two weeks of war 
to a small fraction of what they 
‘had been in those opening weeks— 
and they have not again approached 
that initial level. 

The German submarines found 
themselves up against an exceed- 
ingly strong counter-offensive, in 
which a veritable ‘secret weapon’ 
was used by the Allies. This is 
still secret. All that can be said 
about it is that it is known as 
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the ‘Asdic’ and that it seeks 
out the U-boats in the depths. 

The German submarines, how- 
ever, soon showed that they 
preferred to seek their prey among 
unescorted and unarmed shipping 
and fishing fleets rather than 
face the risk of attacking warships 
or convoys of merchant ships 
escorted by warships. And since 
the greater portion of Allied ship- 
ping was soon in convoy the 
U-boats began sinking large 
numbers of neutral ships, without 
any regard for International Law 
or the dictates of humanity. It 
was the unrestricted submarine 
campaign of 1917 all over again— 
but this time far less effective 
because the Allies had already 
introduced the convoy system, 
given most of their merchant 
ships defensive armament, and 
made great strides in anti-sub- 
marine warfare. 

The danger to which those 
German submarines which attacked 
convoys exposed themselves was 
demonstrated in February 1940, 
when two U-boats, acting together, 
attacked a British convoy. Both 
U-boats were destroyed. 

For some weeks after the out- 
break of war nothing whatever 
was heard of the submarines of 
Great Britain and France. So 
far as the world was concerned, 
every one of these craft might 
have been laid up in its home 
port at the outbreak of war. 
That was as it should be. Of 
all the matters upon which secrecy 
is advisable in war-time, there is 
none more important than the 
movements and operations of sub- 
marines. There is but one alter- 
native to secrecy—and that is 
seemingly unaccountable losses. 

It was a French submarine 
which first brought the Allied 
submarine forces into the lime- 
light. This submarine captured the 
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German merchant ship Chemnitz, 
placed a prize crew on board her, 
and escorted her a good part of 
the way across the Atlantic Ocean 
and into a French port. For 
sheer audacity it is hard to find 
an equal to this feat. It not only 
made submarine history, it gave 
the lie direct to all the theorists 
who had maintained that the 
rules for submarine warfare would, 
if adhered to, preclude the sub- 
marine from taking any part in 
warfare against maritime trade. 
German submarines were busily 
engaged in upholding the theorists 
by the simple means of ignoring 
the laws laid down, and yet 
here was a French submarine 
which suddenly took it upon 


herself to act as if she were a 
cruiser rather than a type of 
craft particularly vulnerable when 
on the surface. 

Then came the exploit of the 
British submarine Salmon, which 
created a sensation throughout 


the world. The sensation had 
to do with the German liner 
Bremen reaching Germany; but 
the exploit of the Salmon was 
threefold, forming an amazingly 
eventful patrol. Here is the full 
story of that patrol. 

H.M.S. Salmon had been at 
sea only a few days when, early 
one morning, the hydrophones 
picked up the sound of Diesel 
engines. A careful look through 
the periscope showed a submarine 
steaming fast on the surface. 
Quick action was required by 
the British submarine if the chance 
of a successful attack was to 
be taken. Lieutenant-Commander 
Bickford, in command of the 
Salmon, set about closing the 
range at full speed. Then he 
had a good look at the submarine, 
and identified it positively as a 
large U-boat outward bound to 
one of the hunting grounds on 
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the trade routes. The range was 
still rather long, but the speed 
of the U-boat was such as to 
make it impossible for the sub- 
merged submarine to shorten it 
further. Bickford had to take 
along shot. The Salmon shuddered 
a little as the torpedoes left the 
tubes. There was an agonising 
wait for those in the steel shell 
of the Salmon. Then they were 
shaken by a deafening explosion. 
Through the periscope Bickford 
saw the U-boat disintegrate into a 
spout of water, fuel, and wreckage. 

A quick look round the horizon 
to make sure that no other danger 
lurked, and then Bickford brought 
H.M.S. Salmon to the surface to 
look for survivors. There were 
none. The grave of that outward- 
bound U-boat was marked only 
by a spreading patch of oil fuel, 
in which floated a lot of non- 
descript wreckage and the dead 
body of a German sailor. H.M.S. 
Salmon went on her way, and 
those on board were subdued, 
rather than exultant. 

It was some mornings after 
this that there occurred the incident 
which was to make H.M.S. Salmon 
world-famous. The British sub- 
marine had been on the surface 
in the very first light of dawn 
when German aircraft had ap- 
peared. The submarine had dived 
—apparently without being seen 
—and was making away from 
a locality which ‘ smelt ’ dangerous, 
when once again the hydrophones 
picked up the sound of engines. 
This time they were not Diesels. 
Bickford brought H.M.S. Salmon 
cautiously up until the tip of his 
periscope broke the surface of 
the water. Imagine his surprise 
when he saw the famous Bremen, 
pride of the German mercantile 
marine, the vessel which rumour 
had placed in every port of the 
seven seas since she had left 
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New York soon after the outbreak 
of war. Imagine, also, the dilemma 
with which this young submarine 
captain was faced. There was an 
easy target—a target which it 
would be impossible to miss—a 
simple attack, and a ship of great 
value to Germany would go to 
the bottom. But, like all other 
British submarine officers, Bickford 
had been drilled in the laws by 
which submarine warfare was to 
be fought. He could not sink a 
merchant ship, even if she were 
defensively armed, without giving 
due warning and taking steps to 
place her crew in a place of safety. 
Only if the Bremen had batteries 
of guns mounted on her broadside 
—if, in fact, she had been con- 
verted into an armed merchant 
cruiser—could she be treated as 
a warship and sunk without warn- 
ing or making provision for the 
safety of her crew. Bickford 
looked anxiously to see if there 
were guns mounted on the broad- 
side of the Bremen. There were not. 
She was still a merchant ship. 

It was at this stage that Bickford 
determined upon a course of action 
which, while it was strictly within 
the requirements of international 
law, was by no means without 
danger to himself and his crew. 
Remember that H.M.S. Salmon 
had been ‘put down’ by aircraft 
earlier in the morning, so that 
there was every reason to believe 
that enemy bombers were still 
in the vicinity, if, indeed, they 
were not actually escorting the 
Bremen. Nevertheless, Bickford 
brought the Salmon to the surface, 
and as he did so he ordered “ gun 
action stations.” The gun crew 
tumbled up and loaded the warning 
shot into the gun as the water 
was still streaming from the deck- 
casing of the submarine. Even 
before this was done, from the 
bridge the lamp signal to stop 
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had been flashed to the Bremen. 
That signal was ignored. The 
warning shot—the second order 
to stop—was never fired; for at 
that moment enemy aircraft again 
appeared, and Bickford rightly 
decided that his correct procedure 
was to seek safety for his crew 
and his submarine in the depths. 

Let it be remembered that, 
before H.M.S. Salmon was brought 
to the surface in an area in which 
enemy aircraft were known to 
be active, the Bremen might very 
easily have been torpedoed and 
sunk without warning. But, in 
the words of Bickford’s laconic 
despatch, no attack was made 
“because it was impossible to 
comply with the requirements of 
international law.” 

No British submarine command- 
ing officer ever goes to sea in 
war-time without the hope that 
he may see enemy heavy ships 
steaming across the graticules of 
his periscope. The hope is realised 
by only a few, for the enemy is 
shy of the open sea. Yet the 
hope was realised for Bickford 
the very day after he had sighted 
the Bremen and refused to act 
counter to his training and to 
humanity. It was as if the fates 
were determined to reward him 
for being true to the traditions 
of his Service. 

It was one of those half-clear, 
half-misty days which are so 
prevalent in the North Sea in 
early winter. The first sight of 
the enemy consisted of a wisp 
of smoke and a bunch of masts 
and fighting tops which were 
unmistakably those of warships. 
H.M.S. Salmon was, of course, 
diving, with but a short length 
of periscope showing above the 
surface of the sea. In other 
words, the height of eye of her 
commanding officer above sea- 
level was only a foot or two. 
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The first thing to be done was 
to close the ships at the best 
possible speed of the submerged 
submarine—firstly, in order to 
identify them, and secondly, in 
order to try to get in a torpedo 
attack. Before long it was certain 
that the ships were German. They 
consisted of the German battle- 
cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
and the ‘pocket battleship’ 
Deutschland. These heavy ships 
had with them a cruiser screen 
consisting of the six-inch gun 
cruiser Leipzig and two of the 
brand-new heavier cruisers of the 
Blucher class, each armed with 
eight-inch guns. 

Picture the excitement of a 
young submarine commanding 
officer at seeing some four-fifths 
of the German Navy through 
his periscope—and imagine his 
chagrin when he realised that 
the course that all those ships 
were steering would carry them 
far beyond the range of his tor- 
pedoes. All he could do was to 
prepare a wireless report, to be 
sent as soon as possible in the 
hope that somebody more fortunate 
than he might deal with them. 

Then, just as hope of an attack 
had been abandoned by those 
in H.M.S. Salmon, the three Ger- 
man cruisers altered course. It 
was a large alteration of course— 
so large that, while the battle- 
cruisers and the ‘pocket battle- 
ship’ still passed well out of 
range, the cruisers came within 
torpedo range of the British sub- 
marine. The Salmon did not 
wait for a better chance. The 
range was long, but it was not 
too long, and it would never be 
shorter. Bickford carried out a 
careful and unhurried attack and 
fired his torpedoes. Again the 
Salmon shuddered to their dis- 
charge, and again the men within 
her steel hull waited wonderingly. 


Then there came the first terrific 
detonation. Even as it occurred 
Bickford was taking the Salmon 
down deep in order to avoid the 
inevitable counter-attack. And 
as the Salmon plunged there came 
two more explosions which shook 
the submarine. 

Now, there is all the difference 
in the world between the explosion 
of a torpedo and the explosion of 
a depth charge. And even if 
there were no characteristic dif- 
ference, those inside a submarine 
would know the explosions of 
their torpedoes by the simple 
method of time interval from 
firmg—which is always taken by 
stop- watch. One need not go 
into further technical details. 
Suffice to say that one of the 
Salmon’s torpedoes hit a ship, and 
then, after a few seconds’ interval, 
two more of her torpedoes found 
their mark on German hulls. 

Naturally, Bickford and his men 
had no means of investigating 
there and then what damage 
they had done to the enemy. 
There were depth charges to be 
avoided, and for some time the 
whole attention of all those on board 
the submarine was centred upon 
avoiding these counter - attacks. 
They were avoided. And those 
three words reflect the consum- 
mate skill of a commanding officer, 
handling a crew trained to a hair, 
and twisting and turning his boat 
in the depths of the sea in order 
to dodge death just as surely as 
if he and those with him could 
see the depth charges splashing 
into the water, instead of groping 
blindly by a species of inspired 
guesswork. 

After a time the depth charges 
began to die away astern of the 
submarine, and as soon as it 
became possible to construct any 
picture of what was happening 
on the surface of the sea, those in 
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H.M.S. Salmon became convinced 
that the depth charges were being 
dropped by a single ship, which 
appeared to be circling round as 
if to ward off further attack upon 
at least one badly damaged con- 
sort. The fact that there had 
been three ships in the line, 
.while only one appeared to be 
dropping depth charges, seemed 
to bear out the torpedo explosions 
and show that either two ships 
had been badly damaged or that 
one ship had been sunk and 
another badly damaged. 

It is improbable that the exact 
result of that attack by H.M.S. 
Salmon will be known before the 
end of the war. Three things, 
however, are significant. Some 
hours after her attack, and after 
dark, the Salmon returned to the 
scene of her ‘kill.’ She found 
an area of about four square miles 
thickly coated with oil fuel. So 
thick was this oil fuel that it 
gave off fumes heavy enough to 
make it necessary for the sub- 
marine to regain clear water and 
ventilate the boat before being 
again able to dive. Some weeks 
afterwards a report leaked out 
of Germany by way of Switzer- 
land to the effect that the Blucher 
was badly damaged. Up to the 
time of writing the Leipzig has 
not again been heard of. 

Small wonder that H.M.S. Salmon 
was greeted with the sirens of every 
ship in harbour and the cheers of 
all their crews when she returned 
from this memorable patrol—and 
small wonder Lieutenant -Com- 
mander Bickford was granted 
accelerated promotion in addition 
to receiving the Distinguished 
Service Order; while his First 
Lieutenant and some of the crew 
were also decorated. 

The exploit of H.M.S. Salmon 
was closely followed by that of 
another of the British submarines. 
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This was H.M.S. Ursula. H.M.S. 
Ursula paid a most impertinent 
visit to the very entrances to 
the main German naval harbours. 
To do so the submarine had to 
steer a perilous course around 
the German minefields, which are 
familiarly known among British 
submariners as ‘ Hitler’s cabbage 
patch.’ 

Considering the danger involved, 
the voyage was uneventful. It 
was not, however, slow to bear 
fruit. H.M.S. Ursula had not 
been lurking for long on the front 
doorstep of the Third Reich when 
a cruiser of the Koln class appeared, 
steaming for home. 

Lieutenant-Commander Phillips, 
commanding H.M.S. Ursula, at 
once began to attack. It was a 
difficult attack, for the enemy 
cruiser was screened by half a 
dozen destroyers. In order to 
get into a firing position the 
Ursula had to dive through this 
protective screen of destroyers. 
Actually, the submarine passed 
right under one of the destroyers 
of the screen, so that the whirr 
of the enemy’s propellers sounded 
to those inside the submarine 
like the whirr of a pheasant rocket- 
ing from undergrowth. 

Once inside the screen, Phillips 
showed his periscope for an instant. 
His sights were just coming on. 
Down came the periscope. Then 
up again for a moment. The 
order ‘“Fire!’’ rang through the 
submarine. Simultaneously the 
Ursula, shuddering as the torpedoes 
left the tubes, began to dive. She 
could not dive deep, however, for 
the waters of the approaches 
to the German harbours are 
notoriously shallow. It seemed 
that nothing could be done but 
wait for the depth charges and 
almost inevitable death. 

Phillips, however, was deter- 
mined to dodge death whatever 
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happened. His task was not 
made more easy by the tremendous 
concussion caused by the explosions 
of his torpedoes. He could not 
see what was happening to the 
German cruiser, but there was 
little enough doubt about that. 
The explosions of the torpedoes 
were so violent that they put 
out most of the lights in the 
submarine, and Phillips and his 
men thought for a moment that 
their frail hull would be unequal 
to the strain. Then there came 
an extraordinary and _ wellnigh 
indescribable sound. There was 
a cracking and a groaning and a 
rending. It was the sound of 
tortured metal as a ship broke 
up and sank. Imagine hearing 
this below water, as the men of 
the Ursula heard it, without being 
able to see what was happening. 

Naturally, H.M.S. Ursula ex- 
pected to be immediately attacked 
with depth charges from the 
destroyers, four of which at once 
turned towards the submarine. 
The noise of propellers passing 
close was almost continuous, and 
very soon explosions were heard, 
but the Ursula skilfully avoided 
the attack, and after about a 
quarter of an hour came to peri- 
scope depth to have a look round. 
Two destroyers were standing by 
the position in which the enemy 
cruiser had been, and_ these 
appeared to be searching for sur- 
vivors. There was no sign at all 
of the cruiser, which had obviously 
broken up as a result of the 
torpedo hits and had sunk very 
rapidly. 

Phillips of the Ursula followed 
in the wake of Bickford of the 
Salmon to accelerated promotion 
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and a D.S.O., and most richly he 
deserved both honours. 

Coming so close one upon the 
other, the exploits of H.MS. 
Salmon and H.M.S. Ursula seemed 
to indicate that submarine cruising 
within the heavily mined and 
guarded waters of the Heligoland 
Bight could not be quite so 
hazardous as it had been in the 
last war. Those who thought on 
such lines were given a rude 
shock when, in January 1940, 
the British Admiralty announced 
that three British submarines 
“which had been employed upon 
particularly hazardous service’ had 
failed to return or report, and must 
be presumed lost. These three 
submarines were H.M.S. Seahorse, 
H.M.S. Starfish, and H.M.S. Un- 
dine. 

The blow was mitigated to 
some extent by the fact that 
the Germans announced that they 
had saved a considerable number 
of officers and men from the 
Starfish and Undine. To those 
who know submarines and their 
war-time hazards at first hand 
there is additional comfort in 
this fact; for experience has 
shown that it is more usual to 
secure prisoners from a submarine 
after an attack has been delivered 
by the submarine. The records 
of the present war, when they 
can be checked up from enemy 
sources, may well show that these 
British submarines were not lost 
in vain. 

And in the meantime their 
fate serves as a reminder that, 
‘however little may be heard of 
the submariners during a _ war, 
their work goes on “upon par- 
ticularly hazardous service.” 
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